























The year 1944 is gone! A year of growth, accomplishment, profit. But one also of 
disappointment. Yet we get another chance! For 1945 brings reprieve for all...an opportunity 
for bigger war effort, more substantial advertising and sales promotion, and greater results from 
available labor and materials. It is Champion’s aim in 1945 to produce the greatest possible amount 
of paper: first, to help win this struggle quickly; second, to help business prepare for postwar 


sales, full employment and the prosperity the people of this nation demand. 
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Talk About Letters.” 


services. 


benefit of their experience. 


most important suggestions. 
letter. 


around to all possible contacts. 





EXPLANATION 


Last month THE REPORTER carried an article entitled “Let’s 
The first part of that article made a plea for 
more and better letters to the boys and _ girls 
We asked for suggestions from our readers. 
this printed request for suggestions . 
about twenty of the leading letter writing experts in the country, asking 
them to read the article carefully and to give us and the government the 


Hundreds of letters have been received, not only from the experts 
solicited in person, but from the average reader of THE REPORTER. 
To print all of them would require several issues of this magazine. But 
since the subject seems to have struck such a responsive cord, we are 
devoting as much space as possible to highlighting or summarizing the 
In some cases we are printing the entire 
All letters received are being turned over to OWI and through 
them to the Army and Navy Departments. 

We ask all of you to read this symposium carefully. Spread the news 
Ask your local newspaper to write 
editorials on the subject. You can feel free to use any of the material 
in this issue of THE REPORTER, without any credit to its source. The 
main idea is to get the job done ... and done quickly. 


in the armed 
In addition to 
. « personal letters were mailed to 








A Formula for Building Letters 


Editor’s Note: The following is the 
response from William Feather of 812 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
writing, Bill stated that the whole 
idea fascinated him to such an extent 
that he is including this copy in the 
center spread of his January house 
magazine. We believe that the Feather 
formula should be widely reprinted. 


What keeps the folks at home from 
writing overseas as often as they 
Should is that they can’t think of 
anything to write. I am a profes- 
sional writer but I must confess 
that I hesitate to face a blank sheet 


of paper, feeling that I have noth- 


ing to say. 


For my own benefit and for the 
benefit of others, I have therefore 
prepared a list of questions as a 
guide in the creation of news for 
the boys at the front. 


1. Where did I eat lunch today and 
what did I eat and how much did it 
cost? 


2. What did I have for dinner last 
night? 


3. Whom did I see yesterday, at a 
distance, in passing, or to speak to, 
that he might know? 


4. What new jokes have I heard 
that might be repeated? 


5. What entertainment have I seen 
or heard—sports, radio, theater, mo- 
vie, night club—that I might mention? 


6. Whose birthday has come up 
lately? 


7. What gossip have I picked up? 


8. What newspaper clipping can I 
enclose ? 


9. What was the tax deduction from 
my last pay? 


10. Who has been arrested lately for 
what? 


11. Who plays the best bridge game 
now? 


It strikes me that different lists 
of questions like the foregoing 
might be enclosed in packages of 
writing paper, V-Mail paper, or pub- 
lished frequently over the name of 
a public-minded advertiser—maybe 
a cigarette company. 


Wnat the people at home need is 
to be reminded again and again and 
again what constitutes news. Every 
reporter knows this. Not until he 
begins asking questions does he get 
news from those who have it. 
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A Filling-the-Envelope System 


Suggestion from Thomas Dreier, fa- 
mous editor of sales and goodwill pub- 
licatiens, 1011 Brightwaters Boule- 
vard, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Dear Henry: 


For years I have found this a 
good system for keeping correspon- 
dence alive. In my desk drawer are 
envelopes addressed to persons to 
whom I want to send things. From 
time to time I add clippings, car- 
toons or personal notes. I don’t 
wait until I have time to write a 
long letter. Spontaneous memos rep- 
resentative of passing moods are 
what go out. When an envelope 
gets fattened up to the 3-cent post- 
age weight, off it goes. You’d be 
astonished how quickly an envelope 
reaches the proper degree of fatness. 


At the head of an Army hospital 
in Italy is a nurse, a Major, with 
whom I correspond regularly. She 
lives in a tent and can’t write to 
me as often as I can write to her. 
She hasn’t office equipment and her 
duties tie her down. But she does 
have time to tell me what happens 
to the clippings and cartoons I send. 
They get scattered all over Europe. 
Many of them pass from hand to 
hand in the hospital. My envelopes 
get out of the retail into the whole- 
sale class by reason of this extra 
distribution of contents. 


Actually I have been more than 
repaid in kind for what I have sent. 
Major Doris Knights sends me ideas 
expressed by her associates. Some 
are in multigraph form on the backs 
of church programs. One of the 
finest expressions of a personal be- 
lief in God came from Capt. Eleanor 
Pitman, second to Major Knights in 
charge of the hospital. I’ve read it 
aloud to several groups and will 
read it to many more. I who thought 
I was giving find myself the big 
receiver. 


My suggestion is that letter writ- 
ters rid themselves of the thought 
that it is their duty to write let- 
ters. Let them place letters on a 
pleasure basis. Start in by simply 
addressing envelopes to men or 
women in the service. Never mind 
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fretting about what will go into 
them. Just record vagrant thoughts. 
Write short news notes. Clip car- 
toons and give them a local appli- 
cation. Look for stories. Don’t 
neglect articles or paragraphs con- 
taining good ideas. Fill the envel- 
ope with a combination of inspira- 
tion and information. Tell only GOOD 
news. Never complain or whine or 
express fear or loneliness. 
ative, cheerful. If you believe in 
a God of Love, be loving, kindly, 
friendly, helpful in filling your en- 
velope. Whatever you send will be 
your representative. It will tell the 
receiver what you have in your mind 
—nothing else. The helpful letter is 
the letter that shares goodness. Just 
share yourself. 


“We Are Fighting Too” Letters 

Suggestion from H. Bertram Lewis, 
sales and advertising counsel, Hunt 
Building, Litchfield, Connecticut. 


Dear Henry: 


With some twelve nephews and a 
godson in the armed forces, mostly 
overseas, I get off from four to six 
V-Mail letters per week—chiefly to 
points in the Southwest Pacific. Per- 
haps the most useful answer I can 
give your letter of the 13th is to 
report the angle from which these 
are written. 


The phrase that keeps repeating 
its warning as I dictate is “Chin up.” 
These boys are approaching their 
job 100% in that spirit. If ‘they 
detect any note in letters from home 
that clashes with it they have a 
right to feel that they are being 
let down. So these letters aim to 
do three things—first, sound cheer- 
ful and dynamic—second, report as 
many as possible of the home front 
activities that contribute to the win- 
ning of the war—third, deal nor- 
mally with the normal activities of 
life, slip in as much humor as pos- 
sible, but avoid all suggestion of 
trivial-mindedness or indifference to 
the big issues of the times. 


In a New England hill village this 
type of letter is easier to write than 
in New York or any other city— 
for 90% of the wartime activities 
here are related either to the war 
effort or to the rebuilding of a sound 
civilization after the war—and friv- 
olity of all kinds is at a heavy dis- 
count. There’s a lot to be said about 
Victory Gardens, Red Cross work, 
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War Loan drives, Community War 
Fund campaigns, Boy Scout work, 
church work, postwar planning, etc., 
etc., and only an occasional report 
to make about a dinner party or 
an evening. at the movies. The 
boys respond to chat about books 
read and opinions expressed on 
politics or our objectives in the post- 
war world. 


The minute a gripe pops into your 
head you erase it and switch into 
a stimulating topic. The method 
seems to work out splendidly and 
the replies include direct expres- 
sions of appreciation for those 
“cheery” letters. 


It seems to me that, above all 
other things, letters from home must 
give the fighting front assurance 
that we are fighting too—that we’re 
backing the war to a finish and doing 
everything within our power to help 
them end it soon—that we’re look- 
ing far ahead, thinking in big terms, 
rating our few privations as noth- 
ing at all compared to theirs and, 
in general, proving ourselves the 
sort of people that it may be worth 
while to go through hell for—as 
most of them are doing. 


“Chin-up letters” may not be the 
phrase you’re looking for—but it 
does describe the kind of letters that 
we flabby stay-at-homes_ should 
write. It may at least have some 
suggestive value. 


Reporter’s Note: “We are fight- 
ing too” letters would be more effec- 
tive if all of us were really fighting 
too. Be sure to read letter from Joe 
Russakoff of Vanguard Advertising 
on this subject (page 6). We agree 
with his sentiments 100% plus. 


“Home Talk” Letters 


Suggestion from Earle A. Buckley, 
of The Earle A. Buckley Organization, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear Henry: 


I enjoyed the article “Let’s Talk 
About Letters,” and can well appre- 
ciate the problem. In spite of the 
fact that I have specialized in let- 
ter writing I have a heck of a time 
writing the kind of letters to George 
(who is with the Seventh Army in 
France) that I would like to write. 


P 
My feeling is that letters to men 
in the service, particularly those 


overseas, Should be helpful, inspir- 
ing, interesting, funny. Mine do not 
always live up to that standard by 
a long shot, but at least I try to 
keep them from being gloomy, im- 
patient or complaining. 


I think almost everyone has 
trouble writing letters frequently 
around little or no news. Nothing 
very exciting happens and because 
of that they feel they have nothing 
worth while to say—forgetting that 
what the boy wants more than any- 
thing else is just “home talk.” 


Here’s an idea that may or may 
not have some value. Why not sug- 
gest to OWI that they build some 
publicity, or newspaper ads to be 
sponsored, around the theme—“How 
and when to write to your G.I. Joe 
(or Jane)”? 


Some good plain talk on the sub- 
ject would be not only useful in 
bringing about the desired result 
(namely more letters to servicemen) 
but would also make the writing 
of such letters easier for those who 
don’t quite know how to do it. 


Substitutes for Conversation 


Suggestion from J. S. Roberts of 
the Retail Credit Company, Inc., At- 
lanta 1, Georgia. 


Dear Henry: 


A good many people don’t know 
what to write, or they’re afraid to 
write, for fear that they will say 
something that will injure the 
morale of their son, rather than 
help it, or they just plain run out 
of things to say, and begin length- 
ening the interval between letters 
so that they will have more to Say. 


As you know, I have always felt 
letters are only substitutes for con- 
versation, and should therefore be 
as close to conversation as possible. 
Thinking along this line, I get the 
following idea that you might work 
further into something that could be 
published some place where it would 
reach the parents and wives and 
sweethearts of service men. 


If your boy came home tonight, 
what would you tell him? First, of 
course, you would want his story of 
his experiences and the places he had 
visited and the friends he had made. 
But then he’d want, and you’d want 
to give him the news of his friends 
and of the changes that had taken 
place in the community, of the things 
that had been done and the events 
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that had happened while he was 
away. 


The next day, as he visited the 
familiar places about the community, 
what changes would he see? 


And then, suppose your boy got 
home only once a week, what would 
you tell him on each visit of what 
had taken place during his absence? 


These are the things to get into 


your letters to him. You can keep 
him in touch with his friends. You 
can do the seeing for him about 
the community of the events that 
happen and the changes that occur. 
You wouldn’t spoil a home-coming 
with sob stories of how hard it was 
to get along without him. You’d be 
too glad to have him back to bur- 
den him with the hardships over 
which he had no control. Be that 
glad that you can stil! reach him 
by mail. 


There is probably also another 
little educational editorial of some 
sort that could be written on the 
“time to write’—what is the best 
time to write to the men and women 
in service overseas? Is it during 
some lonely evening when you sit 
and grieve perhaps about their ab- 
sence, or after some hard day when 
you feel particularly the need of 
their presence and comfort and help, 
or is it when something happens 
that is pleasant and the thought 
occurs to you, “Jim would enjoy 
knowing that.” Then is the time 
to write. V-Mail has just room on 
the page to tell about these little 
experiences and events that are 
enjoyed, immediately after they take 
place. 





Smile Letters 


from R. kK. Scarlett, 
McDonald Bros. 


Suggestion 
Branch Manager, 
(aircraft supplies), 
Canada. 


Ottawa, Ont., 


Dear Henry: 


You are seeking a new word or 
Slogan to promote the writing of 
more letters and the “right kind” 
of letters to the boys and girls in 
the armed services. In the second 
paragraph of the Lieutenant’s letter 
you reproduced is an idea worth 
consideration. Read it again. The 
writer says: 


“T have seen soldiers walk by 
officers with a smile on their 
lips and a tear in their eyes with 
a letter in their hand forgetting 
to salute. And I have seen offi- 
cers do the same, forgetting to 
return the salutes.” 


I suggest “Smile Letters” for a 
slogan. This may not be a new 
phrase or slogan that requires 
months or years for the masses to 
learn the meaning of. It does sug- 
gest writing letters that will cause 
those who receive them to smile 
and feel happier—instead of caus- 
ing heartaches and gnawing despair. 


All Out Effort Needed 


Suggestion from Joe Russakoff, 
Vanguard Advertising, 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16, Y 


Dear Henry, 


Your article on writing more let- 
ters of the right kind to the boys 
is very much to the point. But I 
don’t think that is going far enough. 
Sure, they should get mail, lots of 
it, with good morale building con- 
tent. 


My thought is that sending them 
cheerful mail would be much easier 
if we were asked to do more to 
speed their return. This war has 
not been very severe on the home 
front, and in the light of recent 
war developments, it is my opinion 


that more sacrifices by us, might 
give our boys a better break. 


We don’t need more laws, nor 
more regulations, but a sterner at- 
titude toward an all-out effort. War 
Mobilizer Byrnes can go only as far 
as public opinion and support will 
let him. So far, the public still 
wants too many of its peacetime 
comforts. But give the facts to 
the people, and you’ll see coopera- 
tion and response that will knock 
our enemies reeling. 


Here are concrete suggestions to 
speed up victory: 


1. Cut out all conventions. Some or- 
ganizations, groups, industries, still 
think they must have conventions. 
Others have given up theirs, but 
when they see A. B. C. etc., going 
ahead, they wonder if they’ve been 
played for suckers. 


2.*Cut out sales “‘conferences”’. Many 
firms call in their salesmen from 
all parts of the country, for a 
fancy program of _ presentations 
which usually winds up at night- 
clubs, shows, adjacent bars. These 
affairs can be just as easily dis- 
pensed with as conventions. 


3. Cut out joy-riding in automobiles, 
airplanes, etc. Too many loop- 
holes in the present system. Any 
car owner now thinks he is EN- 
TITLED to use up his gasoline ra- 
tion. Several million cars should 
be put up on blocks, and kept there 
for the duration; the tires turned 
in for some to be replaced later. 
This would not be a serious hard- 
ship. Many people with B and C 
cards are abusing them. A sterner 
attitude toward these people would 
be in order. 


4. Let’s stop worrying about postwar 
for a while. Our enemies haven’t 
done postwar planning to the ex- 
tent we have. They are mobilized 
all-out for total war. You cannot 
beat that kind of enemy with half- 
way measures. With fewer people, 
less resources, with more of their 
productive capacity to be protect- 
ed and constantly replaced because 
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We understand that the Committee will be tough. 
long an advocate of convention cancellation, started immediately to revise its booklet “How to 
first published in February, 1943. Copies will be available 
within a short time. If you want the revised edition write to Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 1% & £ 


Cendact Your Convention by 


The Government is finally taking action on the disgraceful Convention situation. Because 
the voluntary system of requested cancellations has bogged down with more and larger Conven- 
tions than ever before, War Mobilization Director Byrnes has ‘ 
be eliminated after February 1, 1945. Exceptions will be made and permits eranted for essen- 
tial gatherings, but essentiality will be determined by a special committee headed by Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, Director of Office Defense Transportation. 


Mail” 


“requested” 


The Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 


that all conventions 
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Complete Ink Service 


Anilox*—New pigmented aniline inks for 
better fastness to light and sharper printing 
on plain and coated paper, board, cello- 
phane, glassine, acetate, foil and other ma- 
terials. 


News Inks—High speed rotary press inks 
for clearer impressions and better results 


on newspaper stocks. Wide range of news 
blacks. 


Web Press Colors—Inks for all types of 
newspaper printing, including process 
printing, halftones and run-of-paper colors. 


Holdfast* Halftone Blacks—Superior inks 
for cleaner printing of halftones. Formula- 
tions for every type of press work, and for 
special purposes requiring non-rub, non- 
scratch or hard drying properties. Also 
available in colors. 


Everyday* Inks—A group of 53 popular 
package inks in handy, ready-to-use form. 
Includes a variety of colors, blacks, whites 
and compounds. Carried in stock in 1-lb. 
and 5-lb. containers, readily available at all 
IPI branches. 


Carton Inks—For folding and set-up car- 
tons and packages. 


Inks for Packaging—Can, food and other 
labels, cigarette and bread wrapper inks; 
metal decorating inks for food cans, bottle 
caps and crowns and other metal surfaces. 





to the Graphic Arts 


Bag Inks—For printing on cotton bags 
for sugar, flour and other materials. Also 
wash-out inks which may be easily removed 
by washing. 


Vaporin*—Instant-drying inks for publi- 
cation printing where high press speeds 
are essential. 


Overprint Varnish, Laminants and 
Thermo-Adhesives—Quality varnishes for 
all overprinting work; moisture and grease- 
resistant, non-aqueous hot melt coatings 
and laminants. 


Litho Supplies—‘‘Everything for Lithogra- 
phers.””’ 


Offset Inks—New inks which have been 
developed especially for better offset print- 
ing on all types of stocks and materials. 
Planned and developed in the IPI Research 
Laboratories and pre-tested in actual com- 
mercial use, these inks meet the specifica- 
tions suggested by 536 representative 
lithographers. Available in a wide range of 
formulations for all colors and blacks. 





These are representative of the principal 
IPI products. If your requirements involve 
special formulations, or any IPI inks or 
ink supplies not listed here, get in touch 
with your nearest IPI representative or 
write us direct. IPI, through its branches 
in principal cities, will be glad to service 
your ink requirements in any phase of the 


graphic arts. #*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION, 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 






of bombing, they are still able to 
hold more than half the world at 
bay. 


5. Cut out unnecessary, non-essential 
activities (of which there are far 
too many) since they use up ma- 
terials, manpower, transportation, 
ete. Cutting out horse and dog 
running isn’t enough. We could 
do with much less—fur coats, per- 
fumes, gadgets, frills, gew-gaws, 
jewelry, greeting cards, 
wrappings, etc. 


6. Let’s have more taxes. Real heavy 
taxes, I mean, so that the menace 
of inflation can really be met. Buy- 
ing war bonds and saving doesn’t 
really help to meet the cost of the 
war. Real stiff taxes will mean 
that our children won’t have to 
pay for most of the war, in addi- 
tion to having to fight it. It will 
mean a less painful transition back 
to peace again. It will mean a 
lower tax burden to hang over 
recovery. 


With all due respect to our fine 
generals and admirals, it takes 
guns, planes, tanks, ships, ammuni- 
tion and food to win the war. The 
more of these, the quicker and less 
costly in money and lives, will be 
the victory. Everything else is 
subordinate. Let’s cut out some of 
our butter, and concentrate on guns 
for victory. 


Reporter’s Note: This letter should 
have been reproduced in eighteen 
point bold—but we didn’t have the 
room. If the people at home were 
really fighting a war... this sym- 
posium on how to write letters to 
the boys at the front wouldn’t be 
necessary. 


“Lift-Letters” Help 


_ Suggestion from S. H. L.—the work- 
ing wife of a soldier missing in action. 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Perhaps you didn’t know that 
The Reporter of Direct Mail Adver- 
tising is so interesting to all of us 
here that we pass it around the 
office, and it gets to people like me. 
I have been interested in many of 
the articles in The Reporter, and 
also a hearty advocate of all you 
said in “BLACK MAIL.” 


In your last issue of The Reporter, 
I was very much impressed with 
your idea of developing a _ word, 
phrase, or slogan that will stimu- 
late more mail from the home front 
to our fighting forces. 
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fancy. 


I spent a good deal of time with 
my husband while he was stationed 
at camps here in the United States. 
Naturally I came into contact with 
a lot of fellows to whom mail call 
was the big event of the day. I 
saw what letters did for their morale 
and how they felt when they were 
overlooked. Finally my husband was 
shipped overseas, and I will admit 
that I wrote him every day and got 
as many of our other friends, as 
possible, to also write to him, until 
the day he was reported Missing in 
Action. I tell you these things so 
that you will know how vitally inter- 
ested I am in your campaign. How- 
ever, should this letter be of suffi- 
cient interest so that you may want 
to publish some of it, I would prefer 
that you use only my initials as, 
after all, I wouldn’t want to do any- 
thing that might impair my hus- 
band’s safety in any way. 


I rather like the word, “Letterlift” 
or “Lift-Letter,” describing the ef- 
fect of our letters to the men in the 
Armed Forces. Perhaps a_ slogan 
could be 


“Pen our men a letterlift.” 
or 


“Help the fighters by writing a 
lift-letter today.” 


I hope that your campaign to im- 
prove the morale of our fighting 
boys is as successful as your cru- 
sade against the unAmerican activi- 
ties you exposed in “Black Mail.” 


Another Slogan 


Suggestion from Troy M. Rodlun, 
1427 Eye Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


Dear Henry: 


Here is my _ contribution’ to 
the write-more-letters-to-your-serv- 
ice-people campaign: 


1. Write to your son as you would 
have him write to you—and as often. 


2. Write to your boy or girl in serv- 


ice as you would like to be written to— 
and as often. 


One of these may fit the campaign 
needs as you outlined them in The 
Reporter, or spark something else 


on these lines which will serve 
better. 
Outline for Slogans 
Suggestion from Walter F. Wy- 


man, Crocker-Burbank Papers, Inc., 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Dear Henry: 


Congratulations on hitting this 
subject so vital to the men at the 
front and very vital for the morale 
of people who write them. 


Could this be cooked into a slogan 
set up? 


His Letters 


1. Give him affirmation. Show him 
courage! 


2. Omit negative thoughts and 
the discouraging word! 


3. Make them frequent. 
4. Think of him at “Mail Call.” 


Ideas for Post Office and 
Newspapers 


Suggestion from Claude Grizzard, 
Jr., Grizzard Advertising, 60 Walton 
Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Dear Henry— 


After reading the article in The 
Reporter and your letter of Decem- 
ber 12th, I have two ideas to pass 
on to you. 


The first: I believe if the Post 
Office were to deliver to everybody 
in the United States once a month, or 
twice a month, or once a week, a 
V-Mail blank with a suggestion on 
the blank, or a suggestion publicized 
in the newspaper, over the radio, 
and in other media, that the people 
take this V-Mail blank and write 
to their loved ones overseas, that 
you would stimulate a lot of mail 
that otherwise would never be 
written. 


I know I have two brothers in 
the Service and both of them have 
been in Italy and I very seldom 
write to them. I more or less look 
on it as being the job of their 
wives and I just don’t do anything 
about it; and the wives, while they 
may try to write regularly, may 
give up sometime and pass a day. 
This other mail would supplement 
their efforts. 


Another avenue of increasing the 
mail to servicemen overseas is for 
every newspaper in the country to 
have their sports editor write a 
weekly Sports News letter and pub- 
lish this sports news letter in letter 
form in the newspaper so _ that 
people could cut it out and send it 
to the boys overseas. 
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AL ANTHONY, 171 Director 


St. Georges & Keves, Inc. 








Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book of Types? 
[f not, send for one on your letterhead. Also, single 


page showings including complete alphabets. 


The following include the faces used 


in this advertisement 


Franklin Gothic 
Caslon Oldstyle No. 471 


Alternate Gothic No. 2 


Scotch Roman 


Garamond Bold 








“They take pitch and intensity 
from the tone of the type they’re set in. The spirit of 
a message can be wasted or winged, hampered or 
hammered home, according to the type faces chosen. 
That’s why I felt it was so important for these 
simple, courageous statements to speak clearly, without 
lisp or affectation, thru such unpretentious faces as 
ATF Franklin and Alternate Gothic. They achieve 
force without flourish, strength without self-consciousness, 
give impact to the message rather than the medium. 
Words convey sense... expressiveness 1s 


established by the type.” 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Eilmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 








Now I know that this has been 
tried by a lot of newspapers in 
the forms of letters, but these 
letters usually degenerated into who 
was murdered on what street and 
on what night — something which 
was far away from those boys 
which they had no interest in what- 


Flow To 


The following four letters rightly 
belong on the work desks at OWI- 
Army-Navy Headquarters. Originals 
have been sent to proper officials. 
But we want all readers of The Re- 
porter to see how these four men 
have thought through on this prob- 
lem. 





Campaign Needed 


Suggestion from Edward N. An- 
drews, 40 West Hannum Boulevard, 
Saginaw, W.S., Michigan. 


Dear Henry: 


It appears to me that the Army 
and Navy have an educational job 
to do if they hope to improve the 
letters which the people back home 
send to the servicemen. 


If the average business man, 
whose job it is to write good let- 
ters, is to be judged on the basis 
of the mail our company receives, 
he has a lot to learn. It should fol- 
low that those whose living has no 
connection with letter-writing prob- 
ably have still more to learn. 


There are rules to good letter- 
writing, like anything else. My first 
suggestion would be that these rules, 
for letters from the home front to 
the men in the armed forces, be 
established. By the use of good and 
poor examples, these rules could be 
illustrated. The resultant informa- 
tion could be built into an attrac- 
tive, informative booklet which could 
be distributed, by several means, to 
the writers of letters-from-home. 


The thing would have to assume 
the proportions of an _ intensified 
campaign if it is to succeed. The 
emphasis placed by advertisers on 
the sale of War Bonds could, for 
instance, be diverted to this matter, 
and very likely with astonishing re- 
sults. 


Look at the job that has been done 
in selling the housewife on the im- 
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ever. But practically every boy is 
interested in local sports or in the 
local slant on national sports and 
any smart newspaper editor could 
write an interesting letter to the 
boys in his community once each 
week. We know that this can be 
done and we know that the boys 





portance of collecting waste kitchen 
fats. The growth of this piece of 
work has been nothing short of 
amazing. I contend that a similar 
successful promotion job could be 
done, via direct mail, newspapers, 
magazines, and radio, on the sub- 
ject of letters from the home front. 


It’s another job of salesmanship, 
to my way of thinking. Direct mail 
could play a lead part in the dis- 
tribution of this booklet—a letter 
should accompany each one sent out. 
Letters to all publishers, radio sta- 
tions, news commentators, editors, 
and others charged with keeping the 
public informed could go far towards 
assuring the success of such an un- 
dertaking. 


I am not in position to judge the 
quality of the letters-from-home, 
because I do not have access to 
them. But until, and unless, the 
writers of these letters are shown 
how to improve their product, they 
will continue to write as they now 
do. 


It would be a pleasure to contrib- 
ute my humble efforts to a job like 
this, and if things shape up in such 
a way that you feel I could be of 
help, my services are yours for the 
asking. 


The overall handling of a cam- 
paign like this should probably be 
done by some agency like OWI. But 
the advertising fraternity should 
most certainly be allowed to help 
whip it into shape. 


Merchandising Needed 
Suggestion from Briant Sando, The 
Insurance Field, 320 West Liberty 

Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Dear Henry: 


Your “Let’s Talk About Letters” 
was interesting and presents some 
real problems. While tough, they 





Do It Suggestions 





will eat it up because we are doing 
it for some of our clients who spon- 
sor these letters and we mail them 
every month to the boys in the serv- 
ice. We know they do the job by 
the number of answers that are 
received. 





mainly call for good sales sense and 
a public relations job expertly 
handled. 


The subject of frequent and suit- 
able letters to our boys has not been 
emphasized in the proper manner. 
It is perhaps next in importance to 
recruiting and the bond drives, and 
should be sold to the public in some 
of the same ways. 


First of all should come an edu- 
cational program in newspapers, 
trade papers, magazines, direct mail, 
outdoor and radio. This deserves 
some paid space, but if no funds 
are available I’m sure the good old 
American business man will kick 
in with a reasonable amount of free 
space ... provided he is supplied 
with effective mats, electros, lay- 
outs, radio scrips, spot announce- 
ments and news stories or publicity 
material. 


Back up all the above with a let- 
ter from some responsible depart- 
ment in Washington .. . to the 
parents or next of kin of every 
serviceman and woman now out of 
this country . . . and to the others 
that go abroad a month or two after 
they leave. <A follow-up letter or 
two ...a month or so apart... 
would also help. 


Along with these letters ... which 
should be friendly and understand- 
ing ... Should be enclosed a folder 
or booklet or even a cheap mimeo- 
graphed sheet, outlining helpful 
hints on framing the type of letters 
desired, with perhaps some skeleton 
forms or outlines of subjects of gen- 
eral interest. The average American 
family could learn much from any 
skillful letter writer who will gear 
his stuff to this particular job the 
same as he would do for one of his 
clients. 


You can see from the above that 
I am suggesting nothing new or 
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different. Any expert can tell you 

that what I advocate is simply to 

analyze problems all the way through 

on a sound and sensible sales basis 
. and then do what it takes. 


The efforts to date are on a par 
with that terrifying slogan you men- 
tion, “Moraletters.” If the point is 
“Write frequently ... write cheer- 
fully,” then let’s come to the point. 


Contest and Questionnaire 


Suggestion from Nicholas Samstag, 
Promotion Manager, Time Magazine, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
ae a 


Dear Henry: 


Why do the friends and relatives 
of servicemen fail to write service- 
men enough of the kind of letters 
they like to get? 


Of course a large part of the an- 
swer is unforgivable laziness — or 
a failure to realize how very much a 
letter from home means to a man 
in a strange land, living a life he 
never wanted to live, with all his 
permanent affections and interests 
miles behind him. 


But another large part of the an- 
swer must stem from the fact that 
most people dread writing letters 
because they don’t know what kinds 
of letters they ought to write for 
what kinds of situations. 


Offhand I would say that this war 
is too far advanced—the time left 
us is too short—and the inability of 
most people to write a decent letter 
is too abysmal for us to start out 
now to try and teach the public how 
to write better letters. 


This doesn’t mean that a booklet 
of pattern letters written by some 
letter expert would not do some 
good. If this book were sold widely 
enough and promoted widely enough 
it would at least focus the atten- 
tion of lazy civilian correspondents 
on their laziness—and give them 
something to follow in writing their 
letters. 


But what is needed perhaps more 
than this is some genuine expres- 
sion from the servicemen them- 
selves on what kinds of letters they 
like to receive. 


Therefore, Henry, why isn’t it a 
good idea to see if some branch of 
the service wouldn’t be willing to 
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ie the number one paper for fine letterheads, today all-rag is 
the only distinguished choice! For as you know, today many 
non-rag and part-rag papers tend to be gray and dingy — due to war- 
time shortages of bleaching chemicals. Only a//-rag paper—Fox River 
Anniversary Bond — is just as clean, crisp, white, permanent and im- 


pressive as before the war! Yet Fox River Anniversary Bond .. 
entirely from new, clean cotton cuttings . 


letter than 25% rag-content stock. 


. made 


. . costs only 1/5¢ more per 


FREE! Send for Fox River's unique ‘‘See for Yourself’ demonstra- 
tion kit. Busy executives can test in their own offices the relative qual- 


ities of different grades of paper. Have 
your stenographer slip a sheet of All- 
Rag Anniversary Bond in her type- 
writer and write a few words. Then 
make an erasure. No blurred, ragged 
edge to spoil the beauty of a letter. 
Visual proof at a glance why the bril- 
liance, toughness and texture of Fox 
River All-Rag Anniversary Bond makes 
it the prestige building paper for let- 
terheads. More and more discriminat- 
ing executives everywhere who want 
their letterheads to reflect the char- 
acter of their institutions insist on Fox 


River All-Rag Anniversary Bond. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
404-L South Appleton St., Appleton, Wisconsin 








ose ONLY 


Fox River 
PAPERS FOR BUSINESS 


ANNIVERSARY Ledger and 


Onion Skin - - 100% rag 
Op BADGER Bond and 

Ledger - + + + 75% tag 
ENGLISH Bond and 

Ledger - + + + §0% rag 
Dictation Bond, Ledger, 

Onion Skin + + 25% rag 
DICTATION Tra- opens 

Bond .- - - 25% rag 
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Sponsor among servicemen a con- 
test whose object would be to get 
servicemen to write themselves 
ideal letters from home. 


“Write Yourself the Ideal Letter 
from Home—and Win Something or 
Other While at the Same Time Let- 
ting Your Friends Back Home Know 
What Kind of Letters You Would 
Like to Get.” 


If enough publicity were put be- 
hind this contest I think it would 
accomplish an awful lot of things all 
at the same time. 


It would first of all make our serv- 
icemen realize how hard it is to 
write a letter to them—and thus 
make them a little more patient with 
people back home who would like to 
write them the right kind of let- 
ters but don’t quite know how. 


It would also get servicemen 
thinking thoroughly and realistically 
about problems back home in terms 
of how they would report these prob- 
lems to a friend of theirs if he were 
in the service. 


And it would, of course, give our 
civilian letter writers the _ real, 
straight - from - the - horse’s - 
mouth low - down on just what kind 
of letters the boys at the front like 
to get.... 


By now you either see the pos- 
sibility in this idea or you think it 
is terrible—but I can’t resist going 
on to point out how the results of 
such a contest could (a) be byilt 
into booklets that might be distrib- 
uted by _ stationery, pen, ink, 
typewriter manufacturers here in 
America; (b) be made available in 
Post Offices—used by civilian groups 
such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Red Cross 
and others here at home; (c) be 
supplied to the troops themselves 
so they would have a cross-section 
report of their own opinions on how 
letters should be written to them— 
to send to people back home who 
write them the wrong kinds of let- 
ters or don’t write them letters often 
enough. 


Hitting this thing from an entirely 
different angle, we might get up 
a very carefully- worded, quite 
thorough questionnaire (to which 
the Army would expose troops in 
every theater of war by means of 
personal interviews) which would 
end up by giving us a scientific 
cross-section of opinion from all our 
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troops everywhere about the kinds 
of letters they like to receive. 


This questionnaire could be built 
up around material like the sug- 
gested questions attached. 


Here again‘the results could be 
put into booklets for all sorts of 
distribution (see above). 


Suggested Questions for Letters-From- 


Home Survey Among Members of 
the Armed Forces 


(This first section, evaluating the 
letters received now, would act as a 
yardstick against which the kind of 
letters members of the Armed Forces 
would like to receive can be meas- 
ured.) 


I. About how many letters do you re- 
ceive from home per week? 
How many of these are from 
members of your immediate fam- 

ily (wife, mother, brother, etc.) ? 








II. Do you think the people at home 
ought to write you more often, or 
are they doing okay as is? 


Immediate 


; Family Others 
Should write more 


Okay as is 








Ill. How would you say the number 
of letters you get from home com- 
pares with the number received by 
most of the men in your outfit: 

I get more 
All get the same 
They get more 











IV. Which of the following statements 
most frankly expresses your feeling 
about most of the letters you now 
receive? 


1. They are very good and tell me 
everything I want to hear about 
at home 





2. They cover a lot of subjects, but 
skip many of the things I would 
most like to hear about 





3. They are pretty uninteresting on 
the whole, but I would rather 
get them than nothing 





4. They are so down in the mouth 
about everything that I would 
rather not receive them at all 





* * * 


V. Which of the following do you 
prefer? 

Lots of short letters 

Less frequent longer letters 





VI. Do you prefer one member of 
your family to write for all the 
others 
or would you rather receive sepa- 
rate letters from everybody ? 








VII. How much of the following kinds 
of news about people would you 
like to receive? 


Want OK 
More Less As Is 


1. Activities of the family—- — — 


2. Doings of clubs, churches, 
etc., to which you 
belonged —_-_ —- — 


3. School and classmates — —- — 


Company and work 
associates —_—_—- — 


5. Social (marriages, engage- 
ments, etc.) . —_ —- — 


6. Doings of your friends 
now in the Armed 
Services —_ —_ — 


VIII. Which of the following kinds of 
local news about subjects at home 
would you like to hear about? 


Want OK 
More Less As Is 
1. Local home front 


production —_ —- — 


2. Changes in the draft 
status of local boys 


3. Home town civilian 
inconveniences, rationing, 
shortages, etc. —_ —_—- — 


4. Labor doings in your 
town —-_ —_—- — 


5. Civic affairs, politics, 
etc. — aiaaitaaed — 


6. Prospects for post-war 
jobs in your community — — — 


7. Local organizations you 
belong to—sports, 
hobbies, etc. —_- —- — 


IX. When members of your family or 
friends have minor personal trou- 
bles, how much do you want to 
hear about them? 


Family Others 
Prefer they skip 
entirely — - ~~ 
Mention, but not 
elaborate ~ = — 
Tell all —-~— —-— 


X. How about major personal trou- 
bles, such as serious sickness, loss 
of job, etc.? 


Family Others 


Prefer they skip 
entirely —-- 

Mention, but not 
elaborate = 

Tell all 


XI. When such things occur as local 
girls jilting men overseas, war- 
wives getting divorces, etc., would 
you: 

Like to hear about them? 
Rather not know ebout them? 








* * * 


Perhaps we have not mentioned 
some kind of news in which you are 
particularly interested or some pet 
gripe you have about the letters you 
receive, sO here is a chance to tell 
us about these things in your own 
words. 
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I am most interested in hearing 
about these things: 














I am definitely not interested in 
hearing about: 














Additional comments you may have: 














Reporters Note: We think the 
Army and Navy should make such 
a survey immediately. We also think 
Nick Samstag should be drafted to 
do the job. 


Outline for 
A Program 


Reporter’s Note: Among those asked 
to submit suggestions was Leonard 
Raymond, President of Dickie-Ray- 
mond, Inc., 80 Broad St., Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. Leonard sent our re- 
quest to a former member of the D-R 
Copy and Planning Staff, now in the 
Armed Services. We cannot use his 
name... but here is the “memo” he 
sent back to the boss. It’s worth read- 
ing... every word of it. 


Basically, there are two sides to 
the problem—getting the folks at 
home to write better and more fre- 
quent letters and getting the Army 
and Navy to use direct mail more 
effectively. 


Getting the Folks at Home to 
Write Better, More 
frequent Letters 


Just this angle of the problem is 
a tremendous job. I think it calls 
for as much effort as the OWI has 
put behind V-Mail or blood donat- 
ing or other home front jobs. That 
would mean putting the whole force 
of OWI’s promotional facilities be- 
hind it—mats for advertisers, radio, 
posters, etc. Any part that direct 
mail could play would be only a 
partial role, as I see it—because it 
seems to be a mass-education prob- 
lem, not a specialized job. Yet, I 
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Five minute furlough! 


That’s their word for it . . . five minutes of 
forgetfulness, a brief blackout of boredom, a flash- 
back to home and what they fight for! Every day 
away makes every letter mean more. Write often. 


Write V-Mail. 


V-Mail is the only chance that millions of 
men overseas, and more going each day—have 
of getting letters fast and fresh. Ordinary mail 
may take months to arrive. If everybody tried 
to use Airmail, there wouldn’t be planes enough 
to carry it. But V-Mail packs hundreds of letters 
on asingle film strip, light enough soa million 
letters can be carried on one plane to the point 
nearest their destination, processed, delivered 
fast, personal, and private ...Get V-Mail forms 
anywhere. Or write for a sample packet of six, 
with our compliments. Address below . . . 





PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
2081 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail ,.. now devoted to war production. 














think there are some things direct 
mail could do to help out and I am 
listing below those that occur to me. 


1. Postage Meter could design a 
slug to be used by mailers. So the 
message would go out on millions of 
envelopes to all sorts of people. 


2. Ever Ready, or some label 
manufacturer, could design a gum- 
med sticker to be used on letter- 
heads and in other places with the 
Same message. 


3. Mailing companies could sug- 
gest to their customers that they 
run a line at the bottom of letters 
with a similar message. 


4. The Reporter could suggest a 
small insignia (like those used in 
various Bond drives) to be used in 
printed material. 


(Reporters Note: Any ideas for an 
insignia?) 


5. Some direct mail firms or 
equipment manufacturers could de- 
vote some of their magazine adver- 
tising to appeals to the folks at 
home to write better letters to their 
servicemen—and telling them what 
kind of mail servicemen like to get. 


6. The Reporter, and other adver- 
tising trade papers, could suggest 
inter- (or is it intra-) office letter 
campaigns (similar to the one we 
started but allowed to languish). 
Pick one serviceman each week and 
ask everybody in the office to write 
to him that week. Or, for variety, 
take a big sheet, address it to one 
serviceman, tack it up in a promi- 
nent place, and ask everybody in 
the office to jot down a note on it 
thac week. Or appoint a Letter 
Campaign Chairman, who would 
make up a chart with all service- 
men’s names on it and a place to 
check off whenever a letter goes out 
to that serviceman. When there are 
too few check marks after any one 
serviceman’s name, the chairman 
would be responsible for getting 
someone to write. As you'll gather, 
I’m thinking of our own office in 
these last suggestions, but they 
might be applied in any office of 
Similar size or in separate divisions 
in a larger outfit. 


This is only part of this half of 
the job. The other side—getting 
people to write better letters sounds, 
to me, like a job better suited to 
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mass media. I think it calls for 
dramatic messages in national mag- 
azines, radio, newspapers, etc. Of 
course it could be tied up with direct 
mail, like any national campaign. 
If a slogan could be picked to cover 
the whole campaign, that could be 
run on the postage meter ads, the 
stickers, etc., mentioned earlier. 


Getting the Army and Navy 
To Use Direct Mail 
More Effectively 


Being in my own little niche in the 
Navy, I don’t know much more 
about the workings of Army and 
Navy publicity than a mimeograph 
operator on the seventh floor knows 
about D-R advertising campaigns. 


But, apparently, many Bureaus in 
the Navy have’ their own publica- 
tions. BuPers has the “Bureau Of 
Naval Personnel Training Bulletin” 
—a bi-monthly magazine that usu- 
ally runs about 60 pages. And, 
chances are, most departments in 
the Army have similar publications. 
Their circulation, as far as I can 
determine, is primarily to officers, 
so they could be used to show of- 
ficers the importance of writing 
to the families of the men under 
them and could give actual exam- 
ples of letters to be followed. 


In addition, Navy indoctrination 
and midshipmen’s schools and Army 
Officer Candidate Schools ought to 
be able to give one hour out of 
one day out of the whole course 
to a lecture on the importance of 
letters home to the families of the 
men under them—during which they 
could be given multigraphed ex- 
amples of typical letters to be fol- 
lowed. 


What this part of the problem 
really calls for, I think, is the 
creation of special direct mail com- 
mittees in both the Army and Navy. 
(It would never do for me to sug- 
gest this, but Mr. Raymond could). 
(How about John Sweet and me for 
the Navy; Roy H. and Dave H. 
for the Army!) 


Such committees could ferret out 
the various channels through which 
promotion could be carried on, write 
typical letters as suggestions for 
commanding officers to follow, keep 


the whole thing alive by frequent 


reminders to officers in charge of 
men. The workings of such a com- 
mittee could be too detailed to go 
into here, but given a free hand 
and a chance to work on the prob- 
lem, a couple of fellows who know 
something about direct mail ought 
to be able to make real headway. 


General Suggestions 


1. Probably one of the _ best 
methods of reaching the families 
of servicemen is through the allot- 
ment divisions of the Army and 
Navy. For a guess I’d say that 
maybe 85% of servicemen make 
allotments to their families. It 
would be a simple enough matter 
to prepare a small folder giving 
hints on letter writing to service- 
men and send it along with every 
allotment check that goes out. The 
message could be revised every 
three or four months and sent out 
again for a continuing effect. 


2. Hoke is looking for a slogan. 
How about creating an “Army be- 
hind the Army and Navy” and 
telling people they can be privates 
if they write one letter a week, 
PFCs if they write two etc., on up 
the line. Or skipping some ranks 
and making the sequence, private, 
corporal, sergeant, lieutenant, cap- 
tain, major—and general for those 
who write every day. Sort of like 
the “dogs for war” venture. 


3. While on the subject of slogans, 
“Moraletter” sounds too much like a 
contraction of “Moral letters.” Of 
course the idea is to get people to 
write friendly, cheery letters, but 
neither of those adjectives seems to 
lend itself to sloganeering. How 
about “Chin-ups”? Send a Chin-up 
to your Pin-up!! Or “Pepletters’’? 
Or call the letter itself a “V-letter” 
and the form “V-Mail”. Ora “G. I. 
Letter’— “G. I.” in this case stand- 
ing for “genuinely interested” or 
something like that. 


Well, I guess I’ve rambled on 
long enough. If there’s anything 
in here that is usable go ahead and 
use it. Or maybe some of the 
thoughts will inspire the group 
mind to some really good ideas. 


Hope so. 
THE REPORTER 
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Two Applications 


Suggestion from William H. But- 
terfield, The University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Last night I took The Reporter 
for November home with me and 
read “Let’s Talk About Letters.” 
You have done an excellent job in 
the interests of a worthy cause. 


Two applications of Direct Mail 
methods occurred to me: 


(1) A man in this town has a list 
of names and addresses of quite 
a number of boys from this 
community in service. Fre- 
quently he writes a letter telling 
about local happenings, import- 
ant and otherwise. Then the 
letter is mimeographed and sent 
to each boy on the list, with a 
few longhand comments at the 
bottom of each letter by way of 
personalization. Each recipient 
is interested in the rather com- 
plete coverage of local news, 
and does not mind the fact that 
the same message has been 
sent to others. Thus the writer 
prepares only one letter, but 
makes it available to many 
through the simple expedient of 
a mimeograph machine. 


(2) The alumni secretaries of some 
of our large universities (includ- 
ing Hawley Tapping at Michi- 
gan, Leonard Dill at Pennsyl- 
vania, E. F. Du Teau at Ne- 
braska, Ted Beaird at Oklahoma, 
and Robert Sibley at Califor- 
nia) prepare newsletter of camp- 
us events, and circulate them 
to thousands of alumni in serv- 
ice all over the world. News 
from home is no less welcome 
because it arrives in the form 
of a printed message from the 
university alumni office. 


In answer to your request for at- 
tempts at a slogan, I have noted a 
few ideas of dubious quality. 


If he’s willing to fight, 
Aren’t you willing to write? 


MAIL MEANS MORALE! 


He’ll feel a lot better 
If you write him a letter! 
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Cooperative Efforts 


GIVE HIM A LIFT BY LETTER! 


If you’re not there to fight, 
At least you can write! 


BOOST MORALE BY MAIL! 


To help them fight 
Get busy and WRITE! 


A letter a day 
Keeps the blues away. 


Did a service man hear from YOU 
today? 
os * * * 


A number of Civic Groups or 
Clubs, Alumni Associations and Re- 
ligious Organizations gave us re- 
ports on cooperative efforts to get 
cheerful news to the boys at the 
front. Here are highlights of some: 


1. Russel D. Kreie of the Magnus 
Chemical Company, Garwood, New 
Jersey, tells about the job they are 
doing in the town of Scotch Plains, 
New Jersey. Says Mr. Kreie: 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Realizing the definite need for a 
method of getting Scotch Plains news 
to the fellows and girls in service, a 
group of townspeople organized and 
formed the staff of the “Scotch Plains- 
man.” This is a paper for all the 
Scotch Plains service men and women. 


We try to include only news we’re 
sure our fellows and girls want. Most 
of them want news of their friends 
who are also in service. Our paper 
has been instrumental in bringing to- 
gether, either by mail or by per- 
sonal meetings where possible, fel- 
lows who had not seen or heard from 
each other since entering service. One 
surprising thing, the Scotch Plains- 
man has in many cases gotten through 
when personal letters have failed to 


catch up with the men overseas. 


The expenses of printing and mail- 
ing the Scotch Plainsman are cov- 
ered by selling subscriptions to towns- 
people and by asking local merchants 
and businesses to sponsor pages or 
columns at a small cost. Naturally, 
the service men and women receive 
their copies free. 


Incidentally, to arouse the interest 
of the townspeople in the paper, we 
ran a contest among the grammar 
school pupils to select a name and 
masthead design. War Bonds and 
stamps were awarded for the first 
three winners. It did the trick. 


The Scotch Plainsman isn’t expected 
to take the place of personal letters 









from the folks at home—it just 
couldn’t. But it assures our men and 
women in service of receiving news 
from the home front at least once a 
month. 


Isn’t this an idea for other com- 
munities to get started on? And 
who would be better fitted to start 
the ball rolling than writers of Di- 
rect Mail, house organs, etc. 


We'll gladly give anyone interested 
in starting such a paper all the help 
and information we possibly can. 


2. E. W. Elmore of the Burns Cu- 
boid Company, 414 East Fourth 
Street, Santa Ana, California, tells 
us about the letter his local Lions 
Club sends each month to former 
members in the service. 


Reports Elmore: 
Dear Mr. Hoke: 


The format is varied each month 
but always local news and_ gossip 
predominates. Oftentimes we have 
each member of the club sign the 
entire group letter. On other oc- 
casions we have each member write 
a personal message and incorporate 
all these messages into the mimeo- 
graphed letter which goes forward 
to every member of our local Lions 
Club in the service. 


We have had many fine comments 
upon this program and through a me- 
dium such as yours all service clubs 
could be induced to do a _ similar 
monthly feature. 


I am a small member of the com- 
mittee and our office has done the 
mimeographing thus far. 


If this material seems to answer 
your purpose and you use any of it 
I have an additional suggestion which 
came to me from a service man. This 
boy was a graduate of George Pep- 
perdine College and won several na- 
tional oratorical contests. Instead of 
writing several hundred friends he 
wrote about a six page letter describ- 
ing the beauties of Honolulu and other 
islands to which he had been sent, 
and after getting it okayed by the 
censor mimeographed 300 copies and 
mailed them to all his friends back 
home. If other soldiers and sailors 
would write the folks back home, 
especially the casual acquaintances as 
much interesting data as military cen- 
sorship permits, it would have the © 
effect of increasing the interest of the 
letters written from this end of the 
line. 


Your letter has given me a thought 


and I am writing the editor of the 
Lion and sending him this same data. 
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That will be the only magazine I will 
attempt to reach. 


Reporter’s Note: There’s a good 
suggestion for all REPORTER read- 
ers in the last paragraph above. 
Contact the editor of your favorite 
trade, club or association magazine. 
Show him a copy of this entire issue 
of THE REPORTER. Ask him to 
write an article on the subject suit- 
able for his particular following. 
That will give wider coverage to 
the campaign. 

H.H. 


3. Bert Barnes of the United Parcel 
Service, 331 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., tells us all about the 
efforts of his organization. We'll 
highlight his report for you. 


Dear Henry: 


From the very outset of the war we 
have made a serious and more or less 
successful effort to maintain a con- 
stant flow of correspondence with 
our boys and girls in the armed forces. 
As director of our employee publica- 
tions the chore of spark-plugging this 
effort naturally became mine. It has 
been a gratifying experience because 
it seems sO much appreciated, not 
alone by the fellows who are carry- 
ing the fight to the enemy, but as 
well by their families and friends at 
home and by their co-workers stil! 
with us. 


What we have done is probably in 
no way unique, nor any different in 
zeneral than what other companies 
have done, but we may have hit on 
a few ideas that others may have 
overlooked. 


First, I’d like to pay tribute to the 
government for the extraordinarily 
good job that has been done in han- 
dling soldier mail. It is my observa- 
tion that the government has been 
surprisingly successful in getting our 
employee publications, our letters and 
our packages into the hands of our 
boys with reasonable, and sometimes 
amazing promptness. I’d like to see 
you highlight this fact in The Re- 
porter, because no “contact” program 
would amount to much if it were 
otherwise. 


(Reporter’s Note: The Post Office is 
WONDERFUL.) 


As soon as it became apparent that 
some of our men would be leaving 
us to go into the armed forces, we 
determined to employ every possible 
means of keeping in touch with them. 
Our first step was to have the per- 
sonnel departments in our _ various 
plants see to it that all men coming 
to them for “clearance” report to our 
editors before leaving the building. 
Cameras were furnished to. these 
editors and photographic “studios” 
improvised to insure getting pictures 
of the “enlistees” and “inductees.” 
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Our editors were instructed to im- 
press upon the departing men the 
desirability of keeping us informed 
of their addresses, no matter how 
often they changed; also to get the 
name and address of the man’s wife 
or mother or whomever he might 
designate, to receive The Big Idea 
(name of our employee papers). We 
told him that The Big Idea would be 
mailed to that person as well as to 
him; that we wanted to keep in touch 
with his family so we could, when 
occasion permitted, send them amuse- 
ment tickets, and in other ways do 
what we could to offset their loneli- 
ness. We encouraged the man’s co- 
workers to invite these family mem- 
bers to company parties and to out- 
ings. 


We also urged visits from our 
servicemen whenever they got home 
on furloughs and took pictures of 
them in uniform. These pictures, ap- 
pearing in our papers, with hundreds 
of extracts from soldier letters re- 
ceived, and various items about the 
men, has created marked reader inter- 
est among the family members and 
resulted in many letters and tele- 
phone calls from them giving us 
additional news. They have been 
profuse in their praise and thanks for 
the interest we have shown in their 
boys. 


We mail our papers, (all eight of 
them weeklies) to our employees. To 
the men in service all copies go for- 
ward under first-class postage. Our 
publishing schedule has been worked 
out so that the papers go into the 
mails every Thursday, the object being 
to get them into the local homes 
for the week-end, and into most of 
the army camps in this country not 
later than Monday. We have had 
many reports of the paper reaching 
these army camps on Saturdays with 
unusual regularity. 


With our papers serving as a con- 
stant reminder of our interest in 
them, it was only natural that we 
should receive many letters from our 
servicemen. Editors were urged to 
answer every letter without fail. In 
some of our plants the flow of cor- 
respondence has become so heavy, a 
special girl has been assigned to keep 
up the correspondence. Since a large 
number of our New York boys write 
to me personally, I feel it a moral 
obligation to answer all such letters. 
Our local editor, a young lady, very 
popular with our men, has also kept 
up steady correspondence with many 
of them. So too, our personnel mana- 
ger and in many cases our station 
managers (supervisors) under whom 
the men worked. 


But knowing that letters from their 
closer associates would mean even 
more to them, we have urged our 
various stations to organize writing 
clubs, to send out cheery, amusing 
letters signed by several, to supply 
cigarettes, etc. _ 


In Southern California where our 
absentee problem became acute we 
introduced a “Presentee Gift Plan.” 
Every station meeting a fixed quota 
of man-hour days received an award 
to be spent for a present for some 
former station member in the armed 
services. The station members selected 
the gift and decided which former 
member was to receive it. If a sta- 
tion had several men in service it 
sought to earn a gift for each. This 
furnished an incentive for meeting 
the required attendance quota for as 
many weeks as there were men to 
send gifts to. 


This letter accompanied each gift 
sent under this plan to former mem- 
bers: 


We're sending you a gift package which 
you should receive shortly. We hope you 
enjoy it as much as we did in earning 
it for you. You see United made us a 
proposition that if we all kept on the job 
for 100 consecutive man days, they would 
contribute the cost of a present to one of 
our fellow service members, and we have 
just done this—so you get the present! 
(Your name was selected by a drawing from 
the names of those who have left this group 
to go into the services). 


We are all looking forward to the day 
when we'll be United together again and 
hope it will be soon. In the meantime, 
we are going to do our best here to speed 
that day. 

With best regards, 


(Signed by all members 
of the winning group) 


In New York, reward money that 
the men receive for perfect safety 
records, is quite generally used for 
the purchase of presents, cigarettes, 
etc., for the servicemen. Station clubs 
run benefit dances. 


In several notable instances _ indi- 
viduals have constituted themselves 
one-man committees to see that the 
service boys are not neglected. One 
man in one of our larger New York 
stations has written regularly to every 
man who has left that station, devot- 
ing his Sundays and days off to that 
chore and paying for the stationery 
and postage, not a small item, out of 
his own pocket. He’s the fellow who 
always gets squarely behind the bond 
drives, the blood bank and Red Cross 
campaigns, etc., and with marked suc- 
cess. He maintains an _ interesting 
bulletin board, puts up Christmas 
trees and patriotic displays and keeps 
after the station personnel to write, 
and write and write. We give him 
space in The Big Idea to promote his 
ideas. We also named him one of 
a committee of two to look after a 
showcase placed in our main entrance 
in which to exhibit war trophies we 
have asked our servicemen to send 
in. 

The top manager of our Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles and Chicago plants 
have sent warm-hearted, personal 
letters to all regularly employed men 
now in service assuring them that 
the company is meeting its problems 
successfully, but misses them and is 
looking forward to their return when 
they finish their war duty. Some of 
these managers send birthday gifts. 
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Many of our soldier and sailor boys 
refer to The Big Idea as their “five 
minute furlough.” Any number of 
them have commented on the interest 
their camp buddies show in the paper. 
Several strangers have written in ask- 
ing to be put on the mailing list, some 
of them army officers. 


While no army unit numbers are 
ever printed, we do attempt to indi- 
cate in our “soldier pages” in which 
part of the world the writer is in, thus 
enabling the servicemen to know 
what other United man or men might 
be in their vicinity. Any number of 
meetings have been effected in this 
way and by our correspondence ef- 
forts. 


Supplementary report from Bert 
Barnes:— 


What Can the Army and Navy Do 
To Promote More Letters 
To the Men in Service? 


Put the job up to the industrial 
editors. 


Furnish them with half a dozen 
dramatized photographs of service 
men in foxholes, aboard ship, or in 
camp barracks, reading mail or yearn- 
ing for it. 


Make these pictures and some tear- 
jerking copy the nucleus of a cam- 
paign to run in several consecutive 
issues. Dramatize the subject more 
than has been done in past releases. 


Outline various ideas the editors can 
use to encourage department heads 
and groups to organize letter writing 
clubs or chain letter programs, con- 
tests, incentive stunts, etc. 


Reduce to a few simple paragraphs 
the things that SHOULD NEVER be 
included in a letter to a serviceman, 
and the things they like to hear 
from home so the editor can highlight 
these points in each article appearing 
in his paper. 


Of course a good slogan would help 
a lot but it isn’t essential and it might 
be better to let each editor work out 
his own to fit his particular group. 


“Letters Mean So Much to Him— 
Have You Written Lately?” should be 
the general theme. 


Reporters Note: OWlI-Army and 
Navy should follow Bert’s sugges- 
tion. House magazine editors reach 
millions and could improve letter 
writing situation effectively and 
rapidly. 


4. Eva M. Schroeder, 4436 West 
End Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, tells 
us of the work of St. Mels Parish. 
Here’s part of her report: 
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"The All-American, 1956” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


WHEN YOU WANT to be sure you're getting the best in papers, 
why not ask your printer? 


Get him to give you his own, unbiased opinion of Rising 
Papers. We'll rest our case on his decision. The reason we can is 
logical enough...for years the quality of Rising Papers has helped 
expert printers maintain their own reputations for fine work. 


Prices compare with other quality papers. Among many lines: 
Rising Bond (25% rag), Rising Line 
Marque (25% rag), Finance Bond (50% 
rag), Rising Parchment (100% rag). The 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, 
Mass. 








ASK YOUR PRINTER-HE KNOWS PAPER 








Dear Mr. Hoke: 


About two years ago a Military 
Committee was formed at St. Mels 
Church for the purpose of rendering 
any service possible for the boys in 
Service—and my Brother Thomas A. 
Cash was made Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. A sum of money was accumu- 
lated and the question arose—what 
use could this money be put to to 
best advantage to make the boys 
HAPPY. Gifts were considered, how- 
ever my brother suggested that a 
monthly PERSONAL LETTER from 
the Monsignor would be much more 
suitable. Father Dunne agreed, but 
suggested that it be made in the form 
of a Bulletin. 


With limited funds to start out with 
—the first issue of the Bulletin was 
merely a three page Mimeographed 
newsy Bulletin and Message from the 
Monsignor—very crude yet very PER- 


SONAL, and the boys liked it. It was 
news from home. I then suggested 
that they improve the appearance by 
using PLANOGRAPH process, where- 
by they could reproduce pictures to 
advantage. This plan was adopted 
and you will see by the enclosed 
Bulletins, how they have improved 
right along. 


I firmly believe every Church or 
Community in America should put 
out a similar Bulletin. This could 
be accomplished on a scale suitable 
to the finances or printing facilities 
locally. The principal thing to remem- 
ber is to keep it personal, filled with 
PARISH and local news—and not let 
it evolve into a printed Journal. 


I’ve been wanting to send samples 
to the War Department, but perhaps 
you could get in where I would fail 
to reach the right parties. They could 
do much to promote these Bulletins 


The Government Goes 


And now, after this symposium 
of letters and suggestions from the 
Direct Mail field . . . we can report 
that the full forces of the OWI are 
focusing on the serious overseas 
mail situation. 


On December 7th, 1944, Major 
General F. H. Osborn wrote to Elmer 
Davis as follows (incidentally, that 
letter is a pretty good testimonial 
for Direct Mail): 


HEADQUARTERS, 
ARMY SERVICE FORCES 
Washington, D. C. 


Information and Education Division 


7 December 1944 


Mr. Elmer Davis, 
Director, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Davis: 


In my various observation trips to 
overseas theaters, both in the Pacific 
and in Europe, I have been much im- 
pressed by the great importance of 
mail from home in keeping up the 
morale of troops. A letter is an in- 
timate and homely thing. When it 
travels thousands of miles to a sol- 
dier overseas, and reaches him amidst 
the hardship and lonesomeness of the 
job he is doing for his country, a 
letter from home is probably the most 
important thing that can happen to 
sustain his spirit, to give him news 
of those of whom he is thinking, and 
to make him know that he is not 
alone. 

I would especially urge that letters 
be written often by all families and 
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friends to soldiers; that such letters 
should be in a cheerful vein; and that 
they be sent by the swiftest means. 
Short notes, coming along frequently, 
and with good news as their theme, 
will do far more for the overseas sol- 
dier than long letters at long inter- 
vals, especially if they should be pack- 
ed with troubles about which the sol- 
dier can do little, at his distance, but 
WOrry. 


ihe American forces overseas, 
through courage and _ sacrifice, are 
winning the world’s best news for 
their countrymen at home. Let our 
families at home respond with quick, 
frequent and cheerful letters to their 
servicemen in far stations. 


Yours sincerely, 


/s/ F,. H. Osborn 

F, H. OSBORN 

Major General, 
Director 


As a result of all the hullabaloo 
about letters to the boys and girls 
overseas, the OWI will stage during 
January, February and March of 
1945 an all-out national promotional 
campaign. Radio, Posters, Outdoor 
Signs, Post Office Truck Placards, 
Space Advertising and Direct Mail 
will be employed, with the help of 
all media and advertising sponsors. 
Naturally, the War Advertising 
Council and the Graphic Arts Vic- 
tory Committee are cooperating. 
Work sheets, copy platforms, are 
being distributed to all information 
outlets. OWI Program Manager for 
the campaign is Richard Mathewson, 
well known to many Direct Mail 


while the boys are so desperately in 
need of them. Won’t you please do 
what you can and if you wish more 
samples, please let me know. 

5. Many Alumni Associations re- 
ported that bulletins or monthly 
publications are going to the boys 
in the service. Among the most 
active workers is John Berge, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Association, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. In sending samples of 
special promotions to Alumni in this 
country on getting letters written, 
John Berge reports: 


If you could see the letters that are 
coming into my office daily from these 
Fighting Badgers, you would have 
additional proof to show that the 
statements you made in your “Let’s 
Talk About Letters” article is 100% 
correct. 


Into Action 


people for his effective work on other 
wartime projects. 

Included in the background in- 
formation being supplied advertis- 
ers is the following: 


WHAT TO EMPHASIZE IN 
PROMOTING LETTERS 


WRITE OFTEN. Frequent, short 
letters give a boost to servicemen’s 
morale. The boys want MORE letters 
no matter how short they are. V-Mail 
is the right size for short, frequent 
letters that can be written in spare 
moments when news and the impulse 
to write are fresh in mind. 


WHAT TO WRITE. What the serv- 
iceman wants to hear about in short, 
frequent letters: 


1. The Family. Whom they’ve been 
seeing and what they’ve been doing— 
it does him good to know the family 
is well and planning for his safe re- 
turn. 


2. His Friends. The latest news 
about friends and relatives in the serv- 
ice—about his friends in town—what 
they’re doing—who’s engaged, mar- 
ried, etc. 

3. Familiar Places. He likes to be 
reminded of past events and places 
he used to visit—the latest news about 
the organizations, the churches, or 
the theaters or night life—whatever 
he was interested in. 


4. The Home Town or Neighbor- 
hood. He likes to receive occasional 
notes from newspapers—of interesting 
events or changes in the home town. 
Effects of the war on the community. 
News about sports—especially the 
home teams. He loves to talk about 
his hobbies. Any news about the place 
he used to work in may be interesting 
to him, 
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WHAT NOT TO WRITE. Here is 
what the serviceman DOES NOT 
LIKE to hear about: 


1. Domestic difficulties, quarrels 
and bickerings at home about which 
he can do nothing—except worry. In 
general, try to avoid upsetting him. 
Let him keep his mind free for the 
task of taking care of himself. 


2. The minor inconveniences of 
wartime civilian living. Compared to 
his own sacrifices, these are incon- 
sequential, 


8. Situations that keep the service- 
man “dangling,” worrying and imag- 
ining that the worst has happened. 
Hinting at some trouble that may 
never materialize leaves the service- 
man to torture himself with uncer- 
tainty and fear until the next letter 
arrives, 


4. Writing the serviceman about 
bad conditions at home, under the 
misapprehension that such letters may 
enable him to come home. This ac- 
complishes nothing but lowered morale 
through false hopes. 


Among slogans officially suggested 
as copy themes: 


Make it SHORT 
Keep it CHEERFUL 
SEND IT V-MAIL 


V-MAIL 
Easy to write....... fast 
Great to get........ often 


Keep him posted 
Frequently 
Cheerfully 

V-MAIL 


“Trouble” is too heavy for V-MAIL 
(or ANY mail) 
Keep it CHEERFUL 


Small talk to you is 
Big news to him! 
Send it V-MAIL 


Direct Mail Will Play 
A BIG PART 


With the help of the advertising 
industry, OWI has prepared an at- 
tractive two color, three wing “en- 
velope stuffer,” which can be obtain- 
ed in any quantity by business or- 
ganizations to use in outgoing mail. 
Ten million copies are being run. 
Advance orders for bulk lots are 
already nearing the half million 
mark. 


On the next page we are re- 
producing (slightly reduced) the 
front and back sides of the un- 
folded stuffer. When folded it meas- 
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ures 3” x 6” and fits nicely into any 
standard business envelope. 


These “stuffers” are furnished 
free of charge by the Government. 
Readers of The Reporter are urged 
to cooperate starting at once by 
putting these folders in all outgoing 
mail or bulk mailings during next 
few months. 


So that we may see how many of 
you are using these folders, please 
send your requests to The Reporter, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. We’ll have your order in the 
right hands within an hour after 
receipt. Order aS many as you can 
use. Don’t order more than you 


can use, 
* * * 


This concludes our special sym- 
posium on Letters for Overseas. 
Some of the material contained in 
the suggestions from experts may 
be repetitious, but no amount of 





repetition can overemphasize the im- 
portance and seriousness of this 
mailing project. 


It seems fantastic that it is neces- 
sary to “sell” the home front on 
better and more letters to those 
who are fighting our battles for 
us. Fantastic—but damn true! 


Many of the “wartime projects” 
promoted over the past two years to 
a listless public are only now be- 
ginning to sink in—driven home by 
discouraging news. 


The home front should be through 
with pussyfooting, soft-soap, and 
halfway measures. The time has 
come for toughness. 


In this issue we’ve given you Di- 
rect Mail people one tough job which 
you ought to be able to tackle. It 
is so very little to ask. What are 
you going to do about it? 


(THE END.) 
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it ups returns 


Reply-O Letters 
make replying easy. 
The return card never 
gets lost—it’s right 
before the reader say- 
ing ‘Mail me.” 
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LETTER 


success / 
2 What it is 


‘Your return card or envelope 
occupies the “fill-in” spot 
on a Reply-O Letter 






@ Prove it yourself 


The result files of Reply-O 
Letter users are truly impres- 
sive. 

If you’re looking for the most 
effective way to get inquiries, 
orders or answers to ques- 
tionnaires—thru the mails— 
see what Reply-O Letter of- 
fers you. 


Write for samples today 


The REPLY-0 PRODUCTS CORP. 


NEW YORK 11: 150 W. 22 St. CHelsea 2-5575 
CHICAGO 1: 215 W. Michigan Ave. Franklin 3859 
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processing insures privacy. 
sounds hord-boiled — if | can’t help them — 


don’t tell me about any problems or troubles.” 


The kind of letters the boys wont ore the cheer- 
ful, newsy ones from relctives and friends. They 
do not like “fan letters,”’ written by strangers who 
happened to join a ‘Write a Fighter” club. Letters 
from hero-worshipping 
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@ V-Mail is patriotic. It saves 
vital cargo space. It never 
clogs the 
supply lines. 
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Inside spread of free envelope stuffer. 





DO YOU KNOW ? How YOU Can Help Write him often by 


the Mail Go Thru... 





@ When planes are hard-pressed for space, 
regular air mail is held up until later, or 
sent by ship. V-Mail always flies. 





American mails always go through — but 
@ 43,000 V-Mail letters will fit into a bag in time of war, many unpredictable factors 

that holds only 300 regular letters. delay them. Troop movements, secret fleet 
operations, and the constant shifting of all 


@ 1,800 V-Mail letters on microfilm can fit types of military activities in this vast 





inter space the size of a cigarette pack. global war are factors that cause mail delay. 
@ 1,000 ordinary letters weigh 22 pounds; But there is one thing thot you and 
’ " you alone can control — the matter 
1,600 V-Mail letters weigh only 4 ounces. of the address. The most discourag- 
. ing and usual cause for long delays is 
@ A V-Mail form hes space for 200 to 250 an incomplete or incorrect address. 
handwritten words, about 500 typewritten 
ry Address your mail pletely — clearly — 
legibly. If possible, print with a substance 
@ Over 750,000,000 V-Mail letters have thot will not run, mor, streak, fade, or 
been handled since-this special service emudge. Address os fellows: 
wes sterted. FIRST LINE — Nome, Rank, (and Serial 
Number if Army) 
@ One plane can carry as many letters SECOND LINE — His Army Organization, 
written the V-Mail way as would fill 49 or ship or Naval Station 
planes, if written for air mail. THIRD LINE — His A.P.O. (Army Post 
Office) number or Fleet Post Office 
@ A letter mailed in a Midwest town, an FOURTH LINE — Port of Embarkation 
East Coost city, or a Texan hamlet may Post Office 
travel 15,000 miles to reach a man in Pvt. John T. Jones, 1604321 
eo distant overseas theater. Aous Co. B, 349th Infantry 
Y A.P.O. 670, c/o Postmaster 
@ Equipment to reproduce V-Mail letters New York, N.Y. 
went into Torawa with the second wave John James Roe, $1/c USN 
of assault troops. Eniwetok and Kwajalein U. S. Naval Air Station 
became V-Mail depots within a day and a Navy Novy Number 128 (one-two-eight) 
half of American action. Fleet Post Office 


Son Frenciece, Colt Small talk to you 
sence oles is BIG NEWS to him! 




















Outside spread of two color stuffer. When folded measures 3” x 6”. 
Order any quantity from THE REPORTER, 17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N, Y, 
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The REPORTER introduces a new feature: 


The MASS MAIL SELLING 
SCRAPBOOK 


VIEWS AND NEWS ON THE ART OF MASS SELLING 
DIRECT BY MAIL TO THE CONSUMER 


The president of the company had 
had his plans “all set” for a quick 
conversion from war to peace just 
about now. MASS DIRECT MAIL 
SELLING direct to the consumer 
had been planned scientifically to 
bring 250,000 new customers by mail 
during the first reconversion year. 


His tests had been made—and they 
were most encouraging. 


After making allowance for prob- 
able “drop-offs” in public buying 
power and some psychological un- 
certainties as the public swings back 
into the peaceways, his tests indi- 
cated new customers could be 
“bought” in volume direct mail— 
and that repeat volume and profits 
should be very satisfactory. 


x * * 


The recent bad war news from 
Europe has made him realize he’s 
been a bit premature and over- 
optimistic, (like so many govern- 
ment and business leaders!) and 
that wars always take longer to 
be won than is expected. (Remem- 
ber your history books on the Civil 
War?) 


He’s thrown his business into top 
gear for maximum war production 
and support, without pulling any 
punches ... to help get it over 
quicker and bring his and the other 
boys back sooner. 


But he believes that most busi- 
ness is as unduly pessimistic now 
as it was over-enthusiastic about 
the expected early V-E Day, Europe, 
and that when the turn into Recon- 
version comes, it may arrive fairly 
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By JAMES M. MOSELY 
of Boston, Mass. 


suddenly. It will call for heroic fast 
action from all direct mail users! 


Meanwhile, he is this much ahead 
of his competition toward recon- 
verting his own business aggres- 
sively for powerful selling: 


1. His tested copy, offer and physi- 
cal format are ready to use without 
waiting. His competitors will need 
up to 6 months to get their testing 
done adequately and to know where 
they are going. 


2. He has surveyed all logical lists 
available from all sources,—knows the 
“cream” ones which will be the top 
profit-bringers, the iarger body of 
plain ‘‘good but not exceptional” lists 
which will round out his volume and 
the marginal ones which might “make 
do” on upswings of public sentiment. 
He also knows types of lists which 
are “poison” for his offer—to duck 
completely. His competitors haven’t 
even begun to look over list poten- 
tials. 


3. He is considering keeping a 
modest amount of testing going to 
watch how results vary. 


4. He has tentative large orders out 
with the envelope people, the printers, 
the lettershops, etc., to be filled after 
V-E Day to get a really big campaign 
into the mails in record time. 


5. He has considered the time of 
year when new business would do 
him most good, now and later, and 
the organization capacity he requires 
to fill orders promptly — no small 
“chore” these days. He’ll spread his 
mailings a bit so the orders will come 
in more evenly. 


6. He believes that his headstart 
will add greatly to his leadership and 
prestige in his field, enable him to 
sign up new customers while it is 
refreshing to be asked to buy and 
to outstep new competition, which, 
he knows, “sure as shooting,” will 


be moving in rapidly with attractive 
offers under peacetime production of 
old and new items. 


x * * 


In short, while operating “allout” 
for war now, this executive con- 
tinues to give thought to preparing 
for postwar MASS SELLING and 
to being a bit prepared for it with 
the thought that, in that tomorrow, 
which will come no one knows ex- 
actly when, it will be as patriotic 
to “sell like a fightin’ fool” to make 
civilian business good, and to make 
the public “loosen up.” 


x *§ * 


P.S.—Every piece of mail and 
every package out of his plant car- 
ries war message inserts and will, 
until V-Japan. 


|} & 


Can so small a thing as a dif- 
ference in display type increase— 
or reduce—results from a _ direct 
mail order form? 


YES, to the extent of 33 per cent! 
This was indicated a short time 
ago in an extensive comparative test 
by “Tim” Brennan of STANDARD 
& POOR’S CORPORATION on a 
special TRANSITION OFFER at $35 
and $65. 


On half of the. test, he used a 
boldface display heading and body 
copy on the order form. This 
brought $2,995 in orders. An artis- 
tic lighter face, but less readable, 
pulled $2,235. By making this test, 
he gave himself a future guidepost 
which ups cash returns substan- 
tially. Yet it might have been over- 
looked so easily! 
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Are there “hidden factors” in your 
present and postwar mail format 
which should be tested thoroughly 
to lift up results? 


x * * 


An increase in third class, and 
perhaps most postal rates, may be 
recommended in the New Year by 
the Post Office Department to the 
Senate and House Post Office Com- 
mittees, with a view to swift passage 
by Congress. 


A study of all rates and costs 
of carrying all classes of mail has 
been going on for months within 
the Post Office Department, with a 
view to holding total postwar reve- 
nues at a high level after soldier 
and other war mail disappears. 


It has been rumored that the Ad- 
ministration would not be adverse 
to having the Post Office a “show- 
case department” to prove the 
Government can render a_ great 
public service efficiently, and _ still 
show a profit. 


ye =e 


The National Council on Business 
Mail and other groups at hearings 
have gone on record as opposing any 
increase in any class of mail. The 
point of view of industry without 
doubt will be conveyed by a com- 
mittee of business men. 


It’s a little too soon to know what 
the Post Office will recommend (at 
least, rate changes will have had 
detailed study). 


History of Post Office policy seems 
to add up that its great strides have 
been made when it put service to 
public ahead of profit and that low 
rates attract huge volume. Busi- 
ness will need all such encourage- 
ment it can be empowered to have 
and in turn, large postal revenues 
can follow from the right rates. 


x * * 


Should the Post Office recommend 
an upward change in Third Class 
rates and continue to make the 
mailer do sorting, as now, the sin- 
cere spontaneous cry of opposition 
which arose a year ago in opposition 
to changes proposed by the House 
Finance Committee, and which was 
felt keenly in the committee and 


throughout Congress and the Post 
Office Department, will seem like a 
“feeble yip” compared to the im- 
mense nationwide expression from 
large and small business likely to 
arise like a flood tide, to urge Con- 
gress that Third Class be not 
changed. 


For Third Class generates a huge 


.amount of first class, second class, 


parcel post, postal note, money or- 
der, C.O.D. and other kinds of 
postal revenue and represents one 
of the great “feeders” for the Post 
Office for postwar. 


x * * 


Further, mass use of Third Class 
mail only in recent years has begun 
to be understood in its technique 
and its larger sales-building possi- 
bilities. 

If the rate for its use is not tam- 
pered with, or if the rate should be 
reduced, this medium may make 
percentage gains in its acceptance 
and use comparable with magazine, 
newspaper, radio, trade paper-—or 
even outdoor! 


x * * 


The policy of Howard Korman, 
recently made vice president of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson Advertising Agency, 
and forward-looking “prexy” of the 


Direct Mail Advertising Association, © 
is expected to bear fruit in educat- - 


ing advertising agencies to use more 
direct mail. 


Already more agencies, limited on 
space or time which they can buy, 
are “looking into direct mail’ for 
hand-picked mass coverage with a 
view to opening up complete new 
markets for their clients and prov- 
ing their agencies to be “fair-haired 
boys” (while picking up some 
sizable agency profits on the opera- 
tion). 


National advertisers, as well as 
mail sellers, are looking for “new 
twists of the wrists”, through direct 
mail, from their agencies. 


x * * 


Those postal notes, which went 
on sale January 2d at first class 
Post Offices, for a uniform fee of 
only 5¢ each make it easy for the 
public to buy in amounts up to $10 
safely without having to send post- 


age stamps, and with minimum 
work on the part of the Post Office. 


It’s experimental. Mass mail sell- 
ers appear eager to “give it a real 
whirl” by mentioning, or featuring, 
it in their letters, “circs’, catalogs 
and order forms aS an easy way 
to pay. 

x * * 


Where to find and buy merchan- 
dise looms as #1 1945 problem with 
many mail merchandisers? 


Are you using direct mail to care- 
fully chosen lists of sources to sell 
yourselves and to “smoke out” new 
possible sources with the same in- 
genuity you’ve used in the past to 
get new customers? It might pay 
off! 

x * * 


One of the biggest mail order 
catalog selling jobs in history: the 
2,000,000 orders this past Christmas 
(and the year before) for gifts 
worth over $10,000,000 from service 
men from the Post exchange (PX) 
catalog made available for Army, 
Navy, Marine and Coast Guard per- 
sonnel use. 


The G. I. Fighter at the post 
exchange, looked over the catalog, 
which had a real selling punch, 
ordered and paid for what he 
wanted, no matter where he was 
statione. The orders were deliv- 
ered by the manufacturer or vendor 
to the recipient. 


Just one of the “little” mail war 
sidelines of Uncle Sam’s war effort! 


x * * 


Pity the poor fat man (or woman) 
as a mail buyer in war'! 


Sig Klein’s, New York, unique 
mail order firm catering to fat men, 
has had to limit quantity of shorts, 
shirts and pajamas sold to a cus- 
tomer. 


They don’t make ’em so big any 
more! No socks larger than 14 
are being produced and no overalls 
at all for the man with a waist of 
over 50 inches (many of whom are 
war-industry mechanics with he- 
men appetites). 


The ladies’ “stylish stout” dresses 
in cheaper price ranges have pretty 
well vanished. Makers can get as 
much money for smaller sizes with 
far less material. 
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Are you wondering about the 
psychology of that boy of yours 
when he returns from the wars? 
Or of war veterans as customers? 


I think you’ll want to read a 
recent lively and convincing novel, 
“THEY DREAM OF HOME” by 
Niven Busch (D. Appleton-Century, 
$2.75). It’s the varied and under- 
standing yarn of 5 buddies back 
from the Pacific, “Cliff Harper, 17, 
an only son with a nerve disability; 
“Gunny”, his old sergeant; Matt 
Klein, butcher; Billy Tabeshaw, In- 
dian, and Perry Kinchebe, negro, 
courageous though wounded. 


Besides its qualities as a fascinat- 
ing and believable story, it’s an 
advance “televise” of much of the 
future viewpoints of over 12,000,000 
service G. I. Joes and Janes as they 
come marching home. . . to become 
tomorrow’s customers .. . for mer- 
chandise and a world at peace. 


Note—Case experience sidelights 
on MASS MAIL SELLING, (or 
special comments) will be most wel- 
come. Send them to “Jim” Mosely, 
care of The Reporter. This new De- 
partment will be a regular feature 
of The Reporter. 


A LETTER IN DEFENSE OF... 
Dear Mr. Hoke: 


No doubt your morning mail has 
contained thousands of letters of con- 
gratulations on your book entitled 
“Black Mail.” Please add my sincere 
thanks, not only for uncovering such 
a vicious practice, but also for the 
courage you have shown, and the tre- 
mendous effort you have put forth, to 
clean it all up. 


We in Canada should be particularly 
grateful to you, because you are bring- 
ing this campaign out into the open. 
For had it succeeded in the United 
States, it would no doubt have spread 
into our Dominion. 


In the last issue of the Reporter 
I noticed one or two letters (frankly 
published by you) lamenting the fact 
that you had used your paper to fight 
the enemies of Democracy, instead of 
sticking to Direct Mail information. 
I wonder if the writers of these let- 
ters have stopped to consider the sac- 
rifice you have made in the inevitable 
neglect of your personal affairs and 
business, in order to carry on OUR 
fight? Not only was this fight con- 
ducted to uncover a vicious circle of 
enemy propaganda, but was also waged 
in the interest of Direct Mail. 
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And now, Mr. Hoké, we Canadians 
are as fed up with war as those of your 
subscribers who think they will re- 
sume their subscription when you stop 
talking about war. 


We over here are in our sixth year 
of war. I believe I speak for most 
Canadians when I state that we will 
go the limit in backing, not only our 
own war effort, but that of any 
United Nation, and especially any in- 
dividual who will give unstintingly of 
his time, jeopardizing his own busi- 
ness as you have done, during your 
crusade against “black mail.” 


All the above has been written 
merely to convey to you that in my 
opinion it is the privilege of any sub- 
scriber to discontinue his subscription 
to the Reporter, if he believes there 
is nothing of interest in it for him. 
But if it contains only your findings 
in the misuse of the franking privilege, 
I believe it is the duty of every citizen 
of Democracy to make sure that his 
subscription to the Reporter doesn’t 
lapse. 


Our subscription stands and will 
continue to do so. I believe you will 
find that the majority of your sub- 
scribers are of the same opinion. My 
earnest wish is that you be given the 
strength to keep up the fight against 
misuse of Direct Mail. 


(s) C. H. Willis, Adv. Dir., 
Appleford Paper Prods., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


P.S. There’s still plenty of “meat” 
in The Reporter. Seems to me the 
reports of the “Black Mail” scrap 
are extra value for our money. 


Reporter’s Note: Thanks for all 
your good words. Let’s ‘hope it 
won’t be too long a time before 
we are back on a full peacetime 
schedule. 


FISH’S FAREWELL 


Those who have followed the ca- 


reer of the frank misusing Hamilton 


Fish should read his farewell speech 
in the Congressional Record for 
December 11, 1944. 


You will learn all about the sin- 
ister group which caused his defeat. 
You will also learn that Fish still 
thinks that Germany was a bulwark 
of strength to save Europe from 
“Communism.” And sure enough, 
Fish’s speech was immediately re- 
printed in a 16-page booklet by the 
Government Printing Office and is 
being mailed out in plentiful quan- 
tities under the frank of the now 
retired Hamilton Fish. 





Expediting Mass Direct 
MailisExtralmportant 


these days! 


It takes longer, under war conditions, 
to get Mass Campaigns into the Post 
Office. 


To help speed getting okays from 
list owners and enlisting their cooper- 
ation, the MOSELY ORGANIZATION 
has a SPECIAL EXPEDITING DEPART- 
MENT to keep behind list owners for 
you and to get fastest action possible 
under abnormal war conditions. It can't 
do the impossible but its ‘‘batting aver- 
age” is good! 


It's a valuable EXTRA MOSELY 
SERVICE ... at NO EXTRA COST 


to You! 
Dept. PM-26 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
Mail Order 4 WN eadguarters 
va'p’ 
38 NEWBURY STREET 


BOSTON 16 
“MOSELY has the MASS MAIL MARKETS” 


F at For This Valuable \ 


Mailing List Data! 


To aid you in planning your direct 
mail, check any of these mailing 
lists you may be interested in... 








[] Business Executives 

[] Electrical Appliance Dealers 
[] Manufacturing Industries 
[] Metal-Working Industries 


|] Aviation Industries 
[] Bus Industry 
[] Chemical Processing Industries 


[] Civil Engineering and Construction 
Industries 


[] Coal Mining Industries 

[] Electrical Industries 

[] Electronic Engineers 

[] Food Industries 

[] Metal Mining Industries 
[] Power Plant Engineers 

[] Product Design Engineers 
[] Textile Industries 


. attach this ‘ad’ to your busi- 
ness letterhead . . . and mail. We'll 
send you complete information, 
selections, list counts, and prices. 
No obligation, of course. 


Direct Mail Division 


McGRAW-HILL 
Publishing Company 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
+ DMR-Jan. me 
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Do You 





WHAT ABOUT COPY 


To discuss all the angles of copy 
writing would require a separate 
course. But you can put it down 
as a basic rule that copy must be 
informative. People are hungry for 
information, for facts, for “how it 
works” data. It’s a good rule to 
tell your story in clear, simple lan- 
guage for that carries the most con- 
viction. Much resistance to new 
products has been built up because, 
lacking a clear-cut presentation, it 
was difficult to understand how these 
new products worked. 


You can take a tip from Sears- 
Roebuck and Montgomery-Ward and 
see how they sell by the “a. b. c.” of 
simplified, newsy and factual copy. 
Pick up Popular Mechanics or Popu- 
lar Science and see how those mag- 
azines build up an enviable follow- 
ing and readership by selling new 
ideas and methods by the “here’s 
how to do it” route of concise, easy 
to understand text and illustrations. 


Pick up consumer magazines;— 
magazines of especial interest to 
men and women. Turn to the edi- 
torial pages and see how the editors 
do their job of keeping people in- 
formed and interested and hungry 
to get hold of the next issue to see 
what’s new. The successful publica- 
tions—the big nationals and the 
more specialized business and trade 
papers, keep forging ahead by giv- 
ing their readers the type of helpful 
and informative articles which sup- 
ply usable and practical ideas for 
easy adaptation in their own homes, 
offices, businesses. 


By the same token, the manufac- 
turer or jobber or retailer, can best 
tell his own sales story by present- 
ing it in the proved and tested way 
evidenced by the examples of good 
selling which we see whenever we 
pick up leading publications. 


Summed up, your copy must 
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STUDY PEOPLE ¢6@ 


(Continued From the November Reporter.) 


By HUNTER SNEAD 


(a) tell people what they want to 
know about your product—the 
way they want to hear it or 
read it. 


(b) tell them how your product 
works, what it will do for 
them, what profit it will make 
for them or “what they’ll get 
out of it.” 


Make it attractive, then don’t 
worry about the length of text. Take 
as many good, effective words as 
are needed to tell your story. Com- 
pare your ad to a salesman. A sales- 
man must talk long enough to tell 
his story, get the order and get the 
name on the dotted line. Your ad- 
vertising has to do the same thing. 
How long does it take to sell one 
of your products? 500 words, 1500 
words? The higher the cost of the 
article, the more words it takes to 
sell it—-whether printed on paper, 
put into a letter, or used by the 
salesman personally. That’s a good 
gauge-—for determining how long 
copy should be. The main thing 
is to write your advertising so that 
it interests the reader and gets him 
or her to buy your product or 
service. 


COPY CUES 


When you start out to write your 
sales piece here are a few helpful 
things to remember... 


What people think about anything 
is probably not what they think— 
but what they feel—especially when 
it comes to buying. In other words, 
people don’t really buy things, they 
buy what they feel or are con- 
vinced those things will do for them. 


George Cohan, in talking about 
playwriting, said, “If you don’t have 
your audience interested between 
the first and second acts, your play 
is a failure.” In advertising, if you 
don’t get your audience interested 
with your headline, your copy is a 


failure because the chances are if 
they don’t read your headline, they 
won’t read the rest of the ad. 


So get attention first—and then 
hold on to it down to your action- 
getting clincher—the reply card or 
the coupon (depending on the form 
of your advertising). 


Never forget that people don’t 
want to read your ad. They would 
rather read the stories. But you’ve 
got to make them want to read the 
ad—and you can if you follow the 
proved-and-tested rules. 


Make it easy for people to pay 
attention to your sales story. Make 
your message easy to read; use short 
paragraphs, good illustrations, dia- 
grams. 


Make it easy to understand. Don’t 
write over the heads of your cus- 
tomers. 


Make it easy to believe your story. 
Truth is ineffective if people don’t 
believe what you are telling them. 
Some things sound too good to be 
true. Use testimonials, test reports, 
use “what the other fellow says” 
about your products. That counts 
more than what you Say. 


Make it easy to act. Use coupons, 
cut down sales resistance every way 
you can. If you’re using sales letters, 
include a return post card or easily 
filled out order sheet. Make it easy 
for a person to act. 


TO GET ORDERS 
YOU GOTTA GET ACTION 


In making movies the famous 
triple-cry is “lights, action, camera!”’ 
In productive promotion it’s “tell 
‘em, get action, land orders.” Your 
advertising, your folder, your letter, 
may get attention, get read, get in- 
terest, stir up some desire and yet 
still be a dud—if it doesn’t get 
action. 
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There are a number of action 
getters. It all depends on your par- 
ticular selling job just which devices 
to use. But the main thing is to 
include something that will induce 
people to take immediate action so 
you can get orders or at least get 
them started in your direction. 


To get action calls for putting 
something in your proposition that 
makes it worth the prospect’s while 
to answer your advertising. There 
are a baker’s dozen of appeals that 
can be worked into your sales mes- 
sage. 


If the success of your campaign 
is measured in terms of the number 
of replies, then be sure to include 
some easy to reply form. The publi- 
eation advertisers use coupons with 
gsreat success. Coupon-forms can be 
part of the letter of course, but 
more frequently, a separate reply 
card attached to the letter. 


Let People Be Your Laboratory 


Perhaps you say to yourselves 
“What shall we talk about?”. “What 
do customers want to know about 
our products? We have been mak- 
ing them for years. We get tired 
of telling what seems to us, the 
same old story.” If you get tired 
of telling the old story, remember 
customers get tired and disinter- 
ested too. Chances are, they don’t 
bother to get tired. They just turn 
over to the next page of their maga- 
zine, or turn the dial to another 
station, or toss your letter or mailing 
piece aside. That’s where unneces- 
sary waste steps into the picture. 
But you can easily sidetrack it by 
following certain tested steps — 
proved check measurements for 
assuring yourself that you are talk- 
ing about what your customers want 
to know about your product. 


Remember, people love to talk. 
Love to talk about what they’ve 
bought, what they use, what they 
like. That’s why Packard says “Ask 
the man who owns one!” And be- 
cause people and customers will 
talk, that’s your first means of find- 
ing out what to talk about in your 
advertising and promotion. How? 
Personal interviews are best, of 
course. Work out a diplomatic and 
sensible series of questions—and by 
asking the right questions you’ll get 
the information you are after. If 
inquiries must be made by mail, 
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then your questionnaire must be 
carefully put together. 


If you sell through dealers or 
jobbers, get from them direct (or 
better yet, through your salesmen) 
the outstanding users of your equip- 
ment or the names of the big buyers 
of your products. Then write a 
friendly letter to them, asking them 
if they’d mind doing you a favor; 
that you’d like to know how your 
products are _ performing, what 
especial satisfactions they are giving 
or unusual jobs they are doing. 


Variations of this approach to find- 
ing out what your customers think 
of your product will soon unearth 
a wealth of information. This you’ll 
find valuable not only for promo- 
tional purposes (letters, bulletins, 
catalogs, publication advertising, 
etc.) but out of this investigation 
will come suggestions that may im- 
prove your product or service, all 
the way from the design of the 
product, its packaging or even the 
method of distribution. The chance 
remark of some customer has often 
changed the course of a product’s 
sales. 


Mark it down, people like to talk. 
And they like to be friendly and 
helpful. And you can get them to 
talk to you about your products— 
and get a line on what interests 
them most, so that you can write 
and prepare more productive pro- 
motion. 


Consumer research in this form is 
a tried and tested procedure with 
the most successful concerns. One 
large food company has a mailing 
list that runs into thousands of 
names of housewives. Several times 
a year they write to these average 


. women, asking them if they will do 


a favor and tell them which flavors 
they like best and would they con- 
sider a new flavor such as so-and-so 
if it was offered. Or they ask their 
opinion of the new package — or 
what they might suggest which 
would improve the product under 
discussion. 


The returns to this company’s 
questionnaire-letter run to a sur- 
prisingly high percentage. These 
women are glad to cooperate. The 
only come-on is a complimentary 
cook-book or a new book of recipes 
or some other premium which in- 
volves the company’s product. The 
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food manufacturer is genuinely 
interested in improving his product 
and the women customers are 
equally interested in helping this 
manufacturer provide them with an 
improved product. This comprehen- 
sive survey job, you again realize, 
is done by mail! 


A textile manufacturer follows a 
similar plan. When the department 
stores said that a certain type of 
product would not sell and gave a 
dozen reasons, the manufacturer was 
not convinced. He made some tests, 
made some inquiries among the ulti- 
mate users of the product. To 
clinch the argument, he made a 
nation-wide survey by mail and the 
pile of letters that came _ back 
squelched the unfounded opposition 
of the department stores. Today, 
that household item is a best seller 
and a profit-maker for those same 
department stores. If the manu- 
facturer had not gone the limit in 
finding out from thousands of ulti- 
mate consumers—the housewives— 
another profitable item to the de- 
partment stores and to the man- 
facturer might have been lost. 


Regardless of the business you’re 
in, the product or service you have 
to offer, there is a way to find out 
what your customers want to know 
about it—that will cause them to 
buy. If there’s any question, don’t 
hesitate to investigate. It’s the 
better part of successful selling, to 
find out what the market wants to 
know—than to rush in and take 
chances that people will buy because 
you think you have something good. 


It not only saves time and money 
in promotional material, but by 
starting off on the right track with 
your sales story, you make better 
and more profitable headway after 
you launch your promotion drive. 


While discussing test mailings, re- 
member too, that many other im- 
portant and influential factors can 
be unearthed by test. For instance, 
everything from the potential num- 
ber of buyers for your product to 
what unit of sales is most profitable 
for your products—to the exact price 
at which it can be sold and the best 
mailing dates for certain products in 
certain territories. This is to men- 
tion but a few. 


Don’t Guess—Make a Test! 


Now that you’ve found out what 
people want to hear about your 
products, what it is that they want 
to know most—that will persuade 
them to buy, how do we know we’re 
going to present it the most effective 
way? The most practical method 
yet developed is test-mailing. And 
direct mail advertising lends itself 


‘ideally to testing procedures. It’s 


easy and inexpensive to try out your 
promotion on a small list before 
launching into a more extensive and 
expensive selling drive. Mail test- 
ing enables you to conduct your own 
research lab where you can try out 
many practical and interesting ex- 
periments time and again. 


Those who have adopted a “let’s 
test it first” attitude have side- 
tracked miserable failures and their 
cautious scientific attitude has re- 
warded them with numerous invalu- 
able discoveries. For example, dis- 
coveries indicating what types of 
letters pull best, what offers and 
propositions make a hit, what par- 
ticular items or lines of merchandise 
are most popular and acceptable— 
and innumerable other details that 
become the guiding factors of pro- 
ductive promotion. 


HOW TO PERSUADE 
WOMEN PURCHASERS 


(Notes on Woman’s Peculiarities 
As A Purchaser) 


The nation’s No. 1 Purchasing 
Agent has long been the woman. 
It’s a familiar quip that men earn 
the money but women spend it. 
Finding out how they spend it and 
some of the peculiarities of their 
buying habits greatly helps to plan 
more productive promotion. Here 
are some of the highlights which 
are worth jotting down and remem- 
bering. 


It has often been remarked that 
if manufacturers and _ salesmen 
really understood women, the cost 
of selling things would probably be 
lowered. Women everywhere buy 
for pretty much the same reason. 
Women love to shop, to look around, 
bargain hunt and investigate sales. 
They make the selections. That’s 
why they are the purchasing agents 
of the nation, that’s why they are 
responsible for 85% of all purchases. 


Women excel men in using their 
senses ... and as a purchaser the 
average woman is possessed of a 
sixth sense it would seem—a sense 
of “quality in use.” You have 
watched them run their hands over 
smooth surfaces and quickly detect 
imperfections which would probably 
escape aman. You’ve watched your 
mother taste foods, add more salt. 
Her sense of taste is keener. You 
have noted how deftly she feels a 
piece of goods or a garment. Her 
fingers detect more than meets the 
eye. Her senses must be convinced 
—first. 


Women buy for the quality of the 
finish as much as for the inside 
quality of the material of which 
products are made. The smooth 
handle of a brush or tool or utensil 
counts almost as much as the quality 
of the device itself. You’ve watched 
experienced salesmen encourage and 
insist that women put products 
through their paces. Women cus- 
tomers like to touch material, feel 
it, lift it, examine it—hold it up to 
the light. They like to taste foods, 
smell them, test them. Such self- 
conducted demonstrations mean 
more than explanation of the intrica- 
cies of mechanical design or en- 
gineering features. And all because 
women depend on their senses much 
more than men. 


“BUT please, don’t rush me!” You’ve 
noticed it of course, that woman’s 
reaction time is slower. Timed by 
your watch, she takes 75% longer 
than a man to get going when the 
traffic light turns green. And she 
is Slower than that in deciding what 
she wants to buy. Why is she slower 
in buying? She wants several 
things: She wants to shop, look 
around, compare, check up — she 
wants a chance to make up her 
mind. She wants her money’s worth 
everytime. She wants economy, but 
at the same time she wants quality 

. . hot just a bargain at a low 
price. She is tetter-tottering be- 
tween the better quality product she 
prefers and the inclination to buy 
what will best serve her purposes 
under the circumstances. Or what 
her pocketbook will permit her to 
buy at the moment. 


On the other hand, it is difficult 
for most women to pass up making 
purchases, even if the product isn’t 
needed, if the items are marked 
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down and they appear to be good 
buys or bargains. 


She is often persuaded to buy 
something which is not of the very 
highest intrinsic quality if it com- 
bines reasonable quality with prac- 
tical usefulness for her. And for her 
means for the family that as a buyer 
she represents. She looks in order 
that she may secure the best avail- 
able goods within her price range. 
And often just such an opportunity 
meets her practised eye at a “sale.” 
As a purchasing agent of experience 
she knows this but is still not to 
be sold just by the word “bargain.” 
No indeed. 


Women’s continuous quest for 
ways and means of saving money, 
getting her money’s worth, making 
economies left and right—make her 
receptive to the phrases that make 
up the headlines in ads and windows 
that have anything to do with “wise 
buying.” Pick up the evening paper 
and you’ll find plenty of instances 
of such captivating headlines and 
they apply to an endless variety of 
products. 


Women want to make an impres- 
sion on other women. Many pur- 
chases are based on keeping up 
with the Jones. Then too, women 
want something different all the 
time. And that keeps the manu- 
facturers and their designers busy 
creating new styles, new fads, new 
customs. Since women aspire to 
be individual—they have been dic- 
tating to manufacturers in a score 
of industries and in turn to the 
thousands of people who sell these 
goods. 


Woman is a creature of endless 
and essential contradictions. It 
might also be said that she is a 
purchasing agent of contradictions 
as her desires of quality and utility 
vary with the circumstances of both 
her moods and her needs. 

You can readily see from these 
few highlights how necessary and 
vital it is to study merchandising 
from the woman’s angle. If you 
have a product to sell to women, 
dig deep into the whys-and-where- 
fores of their buying urges. 


FUNDAMENTAL FEMININE 
BUYING URGES 


In selling women by letter or di- 
rect, it has long been an accepted 
precept that you must make an 
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effort to find out what women want 
and give it to them. 


Hence it becomes necessary to 
study women to ascertain what they 
want; it becomes imperative for you 
to analyze the potential feminine 
market and decide on the feminine 
fundamental urges that will moti- 
vate buying your product. 


Mrs. Bernice Bowers illustrates 
how she and her staff classified the 
customers of utility companies 
throughout the country with a view 
to selling service and appliances by 
the written word, sent directly into 
their homes. Her analysis has re- 
sulted in grouping women into five 
classifications: 


1. The ECONOMY-minded woman 
who has money but with whom 
Economy is a habit and guid- 
ing thought in buying. 


2. The YOUNG MARRIED woman 
who is eager to operate a very 
modern home. 


3. The OLDER woman who knows 
home-making and is searching 
for convenience in what she 
buys. 


4. The MOTHER of several whose 
motivating idea is to spend in 
such a way as will best benefit 
her children and administer to 
their needs and wants. 


. The SOCIALLY-mindéd woman 
who spends, as the old saying 
goes, “to keep up with the 
Jones.” 
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ARE YOU REACHING 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE? 


For your next mail promotion use a 
list of right people . . . people who 
are known to be buyers of products and 
services similar to your own. We don’t 
own lists but we do know where to get 
them . . . 2,000 privately owned lists 
—more than 80 million names—are reg: 
istered with us and available on a rental 
basis. Cost is low—service is fast. Tell 
us the people you want to reach—we’ll 
make suggestions without obligation. 
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(Division oF DicktgE-RAYMOND, INC.) 
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NOTICE 


BLACK MAIL is now available 
in standard book stiff cover 
format. Price $2.00 at your 
book store—or you can order 
through 


THE REPORTER, 17 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Keep telling them 
About your product. 


A basic element of good promotion 
is being consistent, doing a continu- 
ous job of telling. You have to keep 
repeating your story over and over. 
You will get tired of writing about 
what seems to you to be the same 
old features and advantages, the 
same line of chatter. People just 
don’t remember. They even forget 
things personally important and near 
to them, such as anniversaries, home 
addresses and phone numbers. How 
then can you expect people to be 
thinking about your product? Sur- 
veys show that magazine ads are 
dead in 90 days. Tests among thou- 
sands of people show that we forget 
80% of what we read or listened 
to—in the first half hour. So you 
have to keep telling them, if you 
want to sell them. 


In repetition lies much of the 
power of advertising to persuade 
people to buy. You must keep on 
repeating. 


TALK THE CUSTOMER’S 
OWN LANGUAGE 


A Broadway song hit of a few 
years ago is a good reminder of 
the importance of keeping your sell- 
ing talk in tune with the customer. 
“Sing Something Simple” is the 
name of the song. Another reminder 
of the necessity of talking in a.b.c. 
clear cut, concise, vivid picture terms 
is the chance remark of the star 
salesman who said “You will never 
go broke underestimating the I.Q. 
of the average customer.” 


Harsh words you may think at 
first. To be sure we have splendid 
school systems—and almost every- 
one, it would seem, can attend school 
if he wants to.. But what do the 
records show? Here’s some surpris- 
ing statistics: The average customer 
barely finished elementary school. 
Somewhere around eleven million 
actually flunked in the grade schools. 
Yet many thousands of them buy 
lots of merchandise. 


EVERYONE CAN READ 
A PICTURE 


Pictures automatically play a big 
part in helping you to talk to cus- 
tomers in a. b. c. language. Dia- 
grams, charts, sketches, plus 
photographs and drawings showing 
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the product in actual use, how it 
works, how easy it is to operate— 
actually put on a convincing demon- 
stration for the customers. 


It is hard for people to think. 
How many times have you discov- 
ered that? So tell your sales story 
step-by-step. Keep in mind that 
people remember best and crave 
most the things they understand. If 
they remember and understand the 
main feature and idea of your prod- 
uct, you are far along to sales. 


Study the newspapers and maga- 
zines, the movies, the radio. See 
how their method of making it easy 
to understand is in force all the 
time. Watch the demonstrators at 
the stores, at the fairs—they make 
it easy to buy. You can cut sales 
costs, cut down resistance to new 
products by talking the customer’s 
language—talking in print, in quick- 
to-catch-on, easy-to-take, simple, 
clear, vivid, specific terms. 


Here are two examples: 


Example 1: Contrasted to the 
paint booklet,* is the story of the 
60-page catalog issued by an elec- 
trical manufacturer who had been 
in business for some time. A com- 
petitive situation made it imperative 
to issue a complete catalog describ- 
ing their line of equipment. For 
years, their “catalogs” were 4-page, 
8-page, never more than 16-page 
bulletins. To meet the critical sales 
circumstance, it was decided after 
much debating and opposition to 
produce a 60-page catalog. Point 
of argument was the inclusion of 
20 pages of engineering data, charts, 
diagrams, etc. Why include those? 
They won’t sell anything. But that 
was the point. Those charts, and 
other helpful engineering facts and 
figures did sell, they did an unparal- 
leled selling job because they showed 
scores of applications and uses of 
the products. 


Actual results of issuing a cata- 
log which was 33% out-and-out un- 
selfish “how to use it, how to do it” 
data—was that the catalog paid for 
itself in less than 90 days in actual 
orders; the catalog had to be 
reprinted because the original supply 
of 10,000 was quickly exhausted. 
Besides putting new pep and en- 
thusiasm into the salesmen, this 
catalog for the first time, gave the 
company a complete line-up of their 


products in organized, concrete form. 
But even more important, this cata- 
log helped establish this concern in 
the eyes of the industry. It showed 
that it was the No. 1 source or head- 
quarters for their particular type of 
products. 


*Example 2: For example, paint 
company gets after a new market, 
a seasonal market. They brought 
out a new marine paint, they wanted 
to get quick action. How to do it? 
A young handbook was _ written 
about pleasure-craft. Informally but 
loaded with helpful information, it 
was’ generously illustrated with 
photographs which would make a 
hit with amateur and professional 
skippers. The first part of the book 
concerned itself with what the boat 
owners were interested in—economi- 
cal maintenance of their craft. And 
then the latter part of the book 
told about the paint. It goes with- 
out saying that the book was 
immensely popular. The demand for 
copies quickly caught up with the 
limited supply on hand. 


The paint company and dealers 
were besieged with inquiries about 
the paint. Soon there was a dis- 
tribution problem. The booklet had 
done more than its share of stirring 
up a demand for the marine paint. 
Only the lack of adequate distribu- 
tion retarded orders from soaring 
to new heights. The booklet’s suc- 
cess was practically guaranteed 
before it was off the press, because 
it had been written from the boat- 
owner’s viewpoint. It supplied 
information that he could use, 
written the way he wanted to have 
it served up to him. Plus that, the 
product story was written in “how- 
to-use-it-and save-money” view. 


IS THERE A FORMULA 
FOR PEOPLE 


Before we conclude this resumé 
of sales promotion ... you should 
study, and try to memorize two 
more formulas. They were written 
by Kenneth Goode in his fine book 
“How to Turn People Into Gold.” 
You will find these formulas of real 
value—in continuing your study of 
PEOPLE. 


What People Won’t Do 


1. Look far beyond his own self- 
interest 
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2. Resents change and_ dislikes 
newness 


3. Forgets past and remembers 
inaccurately 


4. Won’t fight for things when he 
can find something to fight 
against 


5. Dares not differ from crowd 
unless certain his difference will 
be recognized as superior 


6. Won’t act even in important 
matters unless properly followed 
up 


What People Will Do— 
Thank Goodness 


1. Follow a habit until it hurts 


2. Accepts beliefs ready made, and 
sticks to them until the cows 
come home 


3. Follow leaders — blindly — eyes 
shut — mouth open and stands 
by his friends even when he 
knows them 


4. Yield to suggestion when flat- 
tered 


5. Work hard to establish superi- 
ority in eye of his equals 


6. Find greatest interest in his 
own emotional kicks 


7. Loves low prices and dislikes 
economy 


8. Glorify the past and discounts 
the future 


IN CONCLUSION 


Let’s summarize ... in a few short 
sentences or paragraphs .. . the 
highlights of this review of sales 
promotion. 


Check the items which seem of 
most importance to your business. 
Put these sentences on cards... 
tack them beside your desk ... or 
put them somewhere where you can 
refer to them often. 


Summary 


What you think about anything 
is probably not what you think, but 
what you feel—especially when it 
comes to buying. 


People think with their emotions 


—so we must appeal to their emo- 
tions. 
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- Spend it. 


People are hungry for facts — 
World’s Fair give facts—people like 
to be educated. 


You have to tell people what they 
want—copy has to be informative 
—Sears Roebuck catalog copy is 
very informative. Tell your story 
in a. b. c. language—7 out of 10 are 
moved more or less by suggestion. 


No advertising copy or headline 


‘is long enough until it tells its story. 


You have to keep the people’s 
interest running high—do it by 
changes of pace, by short para- 
graphs, color, conversation, etc. 


What makes the customer tick is 
the difference between what people 
need and what they want—what they 
want is for some unconscious reason. 


People buy because they want 
1. Adequacy 


2. Romance 
3. Long Life—give more leisure 
4. Masculinity 


These four things are the basis 
of all successful selling and promo- 
tion. Always show how your prod- 
uct works—and do it by a.b.c. 
language—pictures are best a. b. c. 
—most people can’t get anything by 
reading—most people are ignorant 
—tell them what they want to know. 


Clear simple language carries the 
most conviction. If you can’t sell, 
you can’t write selling copy. You 
need all the diagrams and pictures 
possible. 


Fully 90% of the things people 
want to have and want to do are 
not of any conscious motive. 


Men make money and women 
Women everywhere buy 
for the same reason—they excel men 
in using their senses — they are 
harder to please—their reactions are 
Slower than men and take 75% 
longer to act—women are slower 
to decide what to buy because they 
are interested in 


1. Economy 


2. Impression made on_ other 


people 


3. Try to have and do what they 
hear from upper crust of 
society 


4. Women like variety 
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Lists 


When you think of mailing-lists— 
think of GUILD 
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Study Courses.... 


Can be used to good advantage by: 


1. Newcomers in the Direct Mail 


field ... 


{to give them a complete background 
of Direct Mail Advertising 
knowledge) 


2. Oldtimers .. . 
(to brush up on all the tried and 
proven formulas of Direct 
Mail Advertising) 


3. Students ... 


(to help them grasp the possibilities 
of Direct Mail Advertising) 


4. Sales and Advertising 
Executives 


(who could give it to their assistants 
or secretaries to study) 


This easy to digest Study Course in Direct 
Mail Advertising is packed with facts ... 
not theories. Twelve leading advertising 
men wrote the twelve big sections. It cov- 
ers Form and Uses, Selling Facts, Man- 
agement, Appeals, Letters, Direct Selling, 
Design, Production, Copy Writing, Re- 
search, Retailing, and an analysis of all 
the ideas and formulas developed in our 
Direct Mail School. 


473 pages of 8%”x11” manuscript, in- 
cluding fifty plates of charts, illustrations 
and examples of correct technique. 


Get your Copy while Copies are still 
Available . . . at the very special price 
of $18.50. (Sold originally for $30.00.) 


THE REPORTER 


17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Therefore you have got to know 
what the people want, what they 
will react to, etc. 


Women with all their faults are 
still dictators in this land as they 
buy more merchandise. 


Productive promotion is like a 
room—if unlocked—easy to enter 
and easy to feel at home—a. b. c. 
again—people read the cartoons in 
a newspaper first because they are 
easy to understand. 


A good formula for copy 

1. State a problem 

2. Then solve it 

3. Tell them what it costs 

4. The net result to the customers 


You’ve got to give people informa- 
tion they need—give them facts and 
information in your promotion—cut 
out surplus stuff that people are not 
interested in—people want simple 
copy—‘“General Electric” fairy tale 
copy very good. 


The bulk of the selling has been 
done and is being done by same old 
a. b. c. method — people haven’t 
changed—needs have, but not emo- 
tions—every copy writer should read 
the tabloids at least one week a 
year. 


Eight out of fourteen business 
executives read the reply card and 
reply cards step up returns 25%. 


People will read small type. 


You have to appeal to things 
inside men and women. 


Advertising power comes mostly 
from the message. 


People want to know “what am I 
going to get out of it.” 


Find a sure-fire appeal and stick 
to it—when you tire of it, public 
just beginning to know it exists— 
you need infinite repetition to sell 
story—markets are changing every 
day—new graduates—new brides— 
etc. markets—don’t become satur- 
ated. 


Positive copy better than negative 
copy. 


The word new in copy is good— 
makes a fine headline word. 


Get a basic formula for your 
people and for yourself, use people 
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as your laboratory—don’t believe 
nobody about nothing about adver- 
tising, find out for yourself. 

Every human being is willing to 
listen to ideas if they are good 
ones. 


Don’t expect people to ask for 
information about your product— 
a salesman should tell not wait to 
be asked. 


Get people to be your lab.—use 
questionnaires— find out what people 
want—make it for them—tell them 
about it—sell them. 


Human nature hasn’t changed— 


2 out of 1000 write to the news- 
paper 


2 out of 100 in mail order is good 


Magazine ads are dead in 90 days 
—-man forgets 80% in the first half- 
hour. 


3 good reasons why your ads 
might pull 


1. Some are ready to buy at once 


2. You can register their interest 
by inquiry and 25% can be sold 
by follow-up 


3. Make it easier the second time 
Don’t be afraid to test your copy. 


Brevity of words are always ac- 
ceptable, but not brevity of ideas. 


Surveys can save you a lot of 
money. 


All elements of good promotion 
are parallel to good selling. 


DISCUSSION 
By HENRY HOKE 


Hunter Snead has given you 
enough material to start you think- 
ing about people . . . if you have not 
been thinking along these lines 
before. 


You must know people before you 
can do a good job with Direct Mail 
. or any kind of advertising. If 
you want to develop further along 
these lines, here are some of the 
things that you must remember. 


Study people. Learn what makes 
people react. What they will do. 
What they will not do. Go out and 
practice selling. Play on the weak- 
nesses or on the inherent character- 
istics which make people buy. 


Try to capture a way to make 
people feel instead of think. Study 
the street car ads and the billboards. 
Go to the movies; to the football 
games; read the paper you do not, 
yourself, like. Try to understand 
what makes people feel about the 
things they do and buy. 


Learn—and never forget—the four 
divisions of appeal— namely, ade- 
quacy, romance, long life and 
masculinity. 


If you want to continue this study 
of people, we suggest the following 
books. They are all good books and 
should give you many valuable ideas. 


“How to Turn People into Gold” by 
Kenneth M. Goode. $3.50. Harper’s. 


“What Makes People Buy” by Don- 
ald Laird. $2.50. McGraw-Hill. 


“Showmanship in Business” by Ken- 
neth M. Goode and M. Zenn Kaufman. 
$2.75. Harper’s. 


“Profitable Showmanship” by Goode 
and Kaufman. $2.75. Prentice-Hall. 


“How to Win a Sales Argument” by 
Borden and Bussey. $1.00. Harper’s. 


“How to Sell” by Borden and Bussey. 
Harper’s. 25¢. 


“How to Make a Sales Point Hit” by 
Richard Borden. $1.25. (Paper edition, 
70¢) Prentice-Hall. 


(THE END.) 


LONG TIME PULL 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


In your September 1943 issue, you 
published a story about our Blotter- 
Memo Pad which we introduced to 
tie in with the drive to conserve 
gas and tires, and to make it pos- 
sible for customers to speed needs 
occurring in between salesmen’s 
calls. 


We have received a number of 
requests from your readers for 
samples of this effective piece. As 
recently as last week ... more than 
a year after your article ... requests 
from your readers were still coming 
in. This certainly is a tribute to 
your fine editing when people go 
that far back for reference to your 
choice material. 


E. J. Lush 

Sales Pro. & Adv. Mgr. 
Divine Brothers Company 
Utica 1, New York 
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CLIENT OR PAUPER? 


If you were forced to go on relief, 
wouldn’t you have more self-respect 
if you were referred to as a client 
rather than a pauper? The fact 
that we call welfare work social 
service rather than charity has be- 
come a definite step for the better. 


Which words would you prefer to 
have used if you were sojourning in 
a Sanitarium? 


Outmoded 1944 


asylum sanitarium 

put away undergoing treatment 
inmate patient 

guard, keeper attendant 

crazy mentally ill 

violent disturbed 


There still remain two ways of 
saying things; the “hard” way and 
the kind way. No matter whether 
you are referring to a mental patient 
or to a new automobile. 


Words reflect attitudes and atti- 
tudes are created by words. 


Words can be white magic or 
black art. A good rule is to use 
the hard-hitting, short Anglo-Saxon 
words with bite when you are sell- 
ing. Positive, definite words. And 
to use the softer, Latin-derivation 
words when you are making an ad- 
justment or declining to grant 
credit. 


From The Postage Stamp, h.m. 
of Globe Mail Service, Inc. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT LETTER WRITING 
GETS JOLTED 


Any time now you may expect to 
get letters from the Government, 
especially the Social Security Board, 
written in regular English. The chief 
of the training division has prepared 
a series of bulletins directed to 
letter-writers telling them that clar- 
ity, brevity and simple language 
Save paper and tempers. Hereafter 
instead of writing “The forms are 
obsolete and should be consigned to 
the receptacles utilized in disposing 
of your daily accumulation of trash,”’ 
federal employees are instructed to 
Say it thus: “Since the forms are 
obsolete, throw them away.” 
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MAILING LISTS 





50,000 ORIGINAL COUPONS all late 
1944. Never used. Each paid to have hand- 
writing analyzed. Intelligent and literate 
clientele. Mostly female. Sure to bring 
results. $5.00 per M for 30-day rental. 
Gloria May, Box 657, Newark 1, N. J. 





MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 


RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








The bulletins, first circulated 
among the 12,000 employees of the 
Social Security Board in Washing- 
ton and throughout the country, 
have so impressed the Bureau of 
Budget that it has ordered samples 
sent to all Government agencies. 
And anyone knows if the B of B 
orders them here and there they 
must be good. 


The compiler of the bulletins rec- 
ognizes that a whole lot of people 
are human beings and usually know 
what you mean if you tell them 
plainly. “Do we have to use such 
long words?” asks one bulletin and 
then it suggests using, “get the 
facts” instead of “ascertain the 
data” and “many people” instead of 
a “substantial segment of the popu- 
lation.” ' 

Here are some other kibosh ex- 
pressions that are put in the taboo 
class—“pursuant to your request,” 
“please be advised,” “pending 
receipt,” “contents noted,” “promul- 
gate the policy,” “in further refer- 
ence,” “hold in abeyance,” “of even 
date,” “beg to advise,’ and similar 
tripe. 


One bulletin says: “We are usually 
normal when we talk, but put a 
pencil in our hands or a stenog- 
rapher at our side and a mysterious 
change takes place.” 


Perhaps they’ll make a law out 
of this idea. And if they do—there 
are a lot of civilian friends who'll 
have to go to the pen. 


From Chats from the Friendly 
Doorway, 

h. m. of the Clark-Sprague 

Printing Co., 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


AVAILABLE 


ONE OF THE BEST mail advertising men 
in New York can serve one other account 
on retainer basis. Outstanding record in 
publishing, welfare, and retail field. Power- 
ful writer—knows lists, layout and produc- 
tion. Creates original formats. College 
graduate, 43, married. Top references. Box 
102, The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 











COPY 





A SURVEY of readership or radio lis- 
teners tells whether or not your advertis- 
ing is read or heard. ANALYSIS tells 
WHY or why NOT. C. Beach, 8914 La 
Salle Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 








EQUIPMENT 
MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 


Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 
Co.. 19 S. Wells St.. Chicago. III. 





HELP WANTED 





YOUNG MEN: A well-established direct- 
mail agency in New York City, preparing 
for post-war expansion, has openings for 
several young men. 

No worldbeaters, just men of ordinary 
intelligence and ability, but they must be 
agreeable, dependable, ambitious and will- 
ing to learn. 

Manufacturing as well as personal serv- 
ice is involved, so they must be prepared 
to get their hands dirty on occasion. Those 
who prove adapted will be taken into the 
firm. Starting salary about $30. Box No. 
121, The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





FULFILLMENT MANAGER WANTED: 
Solid national magazine ready for post-war 
expansion wants experienced man _ or 
woman to manage department of 25 em- 
ployees handling 90,000 subscriptions. 
Address in full confidence. Box 122, 
The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 
7, Me Bs 





CIRCULATION - PROMOTION COPY- 
WRITER: Opportunity with magazine pub- 
lishing house in New York City. Requires 
some experience and the ability to produce 
powerful selling copy for direct-mail fold- 
ers, sales letters, magazine ads. Assist in 
readers’ service bureau and public relations. 
Start $200 monthly. Write fully. Box 123, 
The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 





MAIL ORDER MAN OR WOMAN take 
charge mail order department nationally 
advertised school selling courses for men 
and women. Must know and _ supervise 
follow-up systems, mailing details, corres- 
pondence. Unusual opportunity. State 
salary, full details. Suite 300, 1841 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





LETTERHEADS 


EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD READ 
“Letterhead Design and Manufacture,” by 
Fred Scheff, 225 pp., 8% x 11, 125 illustra- 
tions. “EXCELLENT” Printers’ Ink. Mail 
$5.00 to Fredericks Co., 68 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Money refund guarantee. 
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PAPER keeps the wheels turning 


In war work as well as in peace-time 
production, paper has a tremendously 
important part in keeping industry at 
peak efficiency. Without words written, 
typed, or printed on paper, the huge 
mesh of modern American industry 
could not operate for an hour. 

During the war, paper mills have been 


called upon to do things undreamed of 


in peace time. They have played a most 
vital role in providing one of the war’s 
most critical materials. With the coming 
of Peace, we shall use this knowledge 
and experience to make for your use 


even better paper than ever. 
. * * 


LETS FINISH THE JOB...BUY BONDS 


Intenational 


PAPER COMPANY 


220 E. 42nd ST., NEW” 





-~ 17, N.Y. 





PAPERS FOR 


PRINTING AND CONVERTING 








